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MY SISTER KATE. 


By Mary S. Hancock. 


CuHaPpTer I, 


“ agree people have tempers.” It was my sister Kate 

who made that remark ina calm and even tone of voice which 
nettled me. I had been nettled all that morning, and I knew it. 
So did she, which made her utterances more pointed. She was lean- 
ing back in a very comfortable easy chair, the most comfortable one 
in my possession, and she was darning at the time. 

I cannot say darning is a very graceful act at any time, but with 
Kate it is aggressively ungraceful, it is almost defiantly so. And she 
knows this also. 

She was darning my socks, for these, I grieve to say, have a per- 
petual knack of running into holes in an undignified manner. It is 
clearly not my fault ; I think the wool of modern times is decidedly 
inferior to that of our forefathers. I say so to Kate, who receives the 
information with a toss of the head, and a little “‘ Umph !” 

I watch Kate with interest when she darns. It is nice to know she 
is useful. I am at an interesting age myself. My sister occasionally 
believes in me ; the other young women of the township do so at all 
times ; and I may candidly state at once that I believe in myself. 
Holding the important curacy of St. Anne the Martyr, I feel myself 
a person of importance, and that my advent into the place is calcu- 
lated to raise the town in the opinion of the whole county. I am 
neither tall nor short, neither stout nor thin, but a happy mid-way 
between extremes, which is a convenient arrangement on the part of 
Nature. The people whose opinions I value say I am good-looking, 
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but, being very modest, I decline to believe that in its entirety, and 
Kate, who abhors flattery, says composedly that I am not. 

“Tt is better to speak the truth,” she says bluntly. 

I am not sure that she always does so herself. Kate has many 
faults. 

She lives with me by the judicious desires of my parents. My 
Vicar, who is unmarried, lives in the old vicarage across the road. 
He lives alone, is very self-contained, abrupt, and imperative. I am 
not sure that I like him. 

Kate said once that she had never given him a second look, she 
had come here to look after me. I feel duly grateful, but think I 
could have managed very comfortably without her. 

Kate is small and, some say, pretty, but I am no judge: of my 
sister’s looks. ‘This parish is large, well populated, and semi-rural ; 
it contains many young women—they are under my care. I have 
no time to look at Kate. 

She believes in me with certain reservations. She is not an ardent 
admirer of young men, as a class. She is seven-and-twenty, slight, 
and fair; Iam dark, and twenty-three. That, I find, is the most 
interesting age at which a curate can place himself. It is anage that 
commends itself to all minds. All one’s faults are condoned, all 
one’s excellencies are over-estimated. It is so in the case of Jenkins 
of St. Edmund’s, as I can say from personal knowledge. 

Kate has darned my stockings, sewn on my buttons, and looked 
after my comfort, but she has “choked off” my admirers in a most 
distinct manner ; and I cannot say I approve of this part of her 
conduct. We had an altercation about it just now, which led to the 
singular remark I have recorded before. Kate’s remarks have a 
peculiar flavour about them, and can be, at times, more vigorous than 
pleasant. 

Some of these oracular utterances have worked disastrously for 
me ; they have arrested the flow of slippers, smoking-caps, and pen- 
wipers, and have materially affected the jampots, cakes, and “creature 
comforts” that filled my cupboard shelves. My landlady is not 
infatuated with Kate. On the contrary, she takes good care to tell 
me “as it were vastly diffurunt in th’ late cooerat’s daay.” 

Well, here my sister is, and here she must stay, I suppose, for the 
present. 

I have distinguished myself. I have fallen in love. It is not the 
first time, or the second, that I have performed that feat; but this 
time I have done it, with a vengeance. 

I am three-and-twenty, the proud possessor of one hundred and 
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twenty pounds per annum, and no prospects to speak of. Yet I 
have persuaded one young woman to take me “ on tick,” as it were, 
and to believe in me. This is a feather in my cap. 

It came about in this way. My voice is a deep sonorous bass ; it 
echoes through the building when I read prayers, and when I preach 
it rings through the rafters in the most mellow of melodious accents. 
I sing too—not lively little ditties that melt one to tears, but stirring, 
powerful lays, like “ Ruddier than the cherry,” and the recitative, in 
which “I rage, I burn,” in such overwhelming tones. 

Clara is musical; she sings and plays too—pretty little “ pieces,” 
which please the ears of my parishioners, and are very acceptable at 
our local assemblies. They afford a fine cover for conversation, 
chiefly tit-bits of a scandalous character, which are confidentially 
whispered into sympathetic ears during the performance. 

The dear girl plays away conscientiously, as if conscious that she 
is doing her duty ; and so I dare say she is. Kate, who says dis- 
agreeable things, remarks that duty is a much-abused word, and that 
different people judge of it from different standpoints. I don’t 
accept Aer as an authority. She has no soul for music—* like that,” 
she adds, with a finelycurved sneer ; but then, Kate’s soul is rarely 
stirred by local events, and so, it may be, she is not moved in the 
same way as others by the strains of harmony. 

Clara de Grey Stranton is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. de Grey 
Stranton, the parental authority being solely vested in Mrs. de Grey 
Stranton, as her husband rests in peace in the churchyard—if his 
bones have not been disturbed at the recent restoration. It does 
not matter if they have, or have not. In his life-time he is said to 
have played second-fiddle to Mrs. de Grey Stranton, and his death 
has made no ghange in her domestic arrangements. 

Clara is named after a certain Abbess who inhabited these parts 
about a thousand years ago. It is considered quite a delicate way 
of showing piety and respect, by naming all the little girls whe arrive 
after this lady, of whom we know little or nothing ; while the boys 
—worst luck—continue to be Johns, and Georges, and Josephs—- 
until the penny novelette alters public opinion. They will in future 
be Vincents, Geralds, St. Clairs, and Athelstans. The penny novel- 
ette is a public benefactor. The reigning family has done its share 
of good in influencing the nomenclature of the people. But Edward 
is old-fashioned, and Albert is of no use ; and for the rest, they ring 
the changes too much upon the same names in those exalted circles. 
The leading aristocrat of our district is no good. She is plain, 
unvarnished Lady Jane—a prosaic matter-of-factness about that 
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which commends itself to no one—and her daughter rejoices in being 
Ellen Greytown —Ellen, mark you, not Helen, or Elinor, or Helena— 
Ellen. It is almost a defiance brandished by the noble house of 
Greytown in the eyes of the hot pol/ot. 

Clara de Grey Stranton may not ride in a carriage, or boast a 
footman, or flourish a coronet ; but her name is music, and rolls on 
the ear like a sweet strain. 

Kate put her hands over /er ears when I discoursed in this style. 
“‘ For goodness’ sake,” said she energetically, “ think of your sermons, 
think of your work, think of your next exam., and don’t torment me 
with your eloquence ! I am not in love with Miss Stranton.” Then 
I became disturbed in my mind, and gave Kate a lecture which 
naturally upset her, and provoked a storm. And after this she was 
good enough to say apologetically, “ All interesting people have 
tempers.” I did not consider this an apology ; instead of soothing, 
it irritated me still more. 

[ went to finish the evening at the house of Mrs. de Grey 
Stranton, being admitted by the sooty hands of Jemima, and 
ushered by her with unnecessary giggles into the presence of my 
beloved. 

Why do some people always giggle? It is a most annoying piece 
of mistaken mirthfulness, and I don’t admire it. Whenever this 
miserable Jemima giggles I grow wrathful, and frown. And thus I 
appear in the bosom of my Clara’s family with so forbidding an 
expression on my countenance, that the young De Grey Strantons 
turn tail and fly incontinently without wasting too many words 
on me. 

There are two young De Grey Strantons—two only. One is 
Vincent Maltravers de Grey Stranton, and the other is Octavius 
Stanley Cornwallis, &c. These names being somewhat long for 
daily wear and tear, their unfeeling schoolfellows have shortened 
them into Trotters and Tommy. ‘Trotters represents Vincent, &c., 
and Tommy stands for Octavius and the rest. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton, it is needless to add, uses no abbrevia- 
tions ; she ignores them. 

My godfathers and godmothers, as represented by my mother’s 
judicious taste and state of feeling, bestowed on me the simple old 
Saxon appellation of Edwin. It suits me, and, thank goodness, it 
suits Mrs. de Grey Stranton. If it did not, I feel sure she would 
re-christen me on the spot. 

“Edwin Graham,” says my beloved, “is sweetly pretty ; don’t 


you think so, Kate?” 
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But Kate—Kate looks furious. ‘ Of course it is nice, because 
my mother chose it,” she says abruptly ; “but, for myself, I think 
Edwin is an uncommonly soft kind of thing to call a boy.” 

Whereupon I vow undying enmity to Kate, or should do so if I 
were not a parson. 

I think a good deal of this fact. If it were not so, would I go 
in for such expensive suits of clothes? That is quite sufficient 
evidence in my eyes; if others don’t agree with me the fault is theirs, 
not mine. I am at least resolved to be an ornament to my pro- 
fession, and Clara—dear girl—says I am certainly shat. 

How well she understands me! The two other girls to whom I 
plighted my troth—I like that phrase—they also professed to under- 
stand me, but one of them was audacious enough to hint at a 
“want of backbone” one day. I haven't the faintest notion 
what she meant, but Kate got angry and interfered, and succeeded 
in breaking off my engagement. She nearly broke my heart. 

The other “ young lady’s” parents objected to my youthfulness 
and paucity of prospects, so she cried off too. But Clara, who 
understands me, has no scruples about preferment and all the other 
bogie-men, so we are supremely happy. The evening when the 
unlucky Jemima ushered me in upon the domestic group with a 
giggle remains imprinted on my mind. 

When the boys flew away, Clara and I sat alone, and I did my 
best to make my hat go round ata rapid rate in my chilly hands. 
Clara took pity on me. 

“Oh, Mr. Graham,” she began, “ let me relieve you of this ;” and 
her hands seized my headgear with gentle force. “I often think I 
wish I could relieve you from all care.” 

It is the sort of speech that always touches my heart, so I began 
to thaw. ” 

“ Mother and I admire your sermons so much. We tell the boys 
to copy you; oh, if they oly would!” She clasped her hands, 
and the tears rose in her eyes. 

I had admired her from afar for a long time, and now I broke 
down. “Clara,” I whispered, “Clara, I love you.” I whispered 
the words in exactly the right tone of voice, with the correct thrill 
and expressiveness, and the most enthralling intonation. I under- 
stood the exact amount needful to be used, and at the right moment 
Clara gave in. Her head was reposing on my shoulder, her hands 
clasped in mine, when Mrs. de Grey Stranton entered the room, and 
melted into tears and blessings at the sight, giving the inestimable 
Clara to me almost before I had opened my mouth to ask for the 
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treasure. I have never told this to Kate, mind you. When I came 
home that night and announced my engagement, my angelic sister 
laid down the stocking upon which she was at work, and let her 
thimble roll to the other end of the table as she exclaimed with 
wholly unnecessary energy : 

“You're a fool for your pains, my boy !” 

I am proud, so I said never a word in contradiction ; only I began 
to spend more time with the De Grey Strantons, in order, as I said 
pathetically, “that we might learn to know one another better.” 
Some wise man has written, “For people to live happily together, 
the real secret is that they should not live too much together.” 
Being, in spite of my sister’s opinion, fully aware of this, I took good 
care to follow this sage counsel, and to retire from the society of my 
bride-elect’s family whenever the members of it began to make 
themselves unnecessarily prominent. 

These pleasant recreations filled up most of my time, much to 
my own enjoyment and that of Clara de Grey Stranton; and I 
forgot—I positively and earnestly forgot that my sister Kate had 
many long and unoccupied hours at her own disposal, when she was 
not engaged in mending my garments, and that mischief awaits the 
unemployed. So it came to pass that another little episode was going 
on, of which I—her legal protector, guardian, defender, and all the 
rest of it—was entirely ignorant, and purposely kept in the dark besides. 

It is another bone to pick with Miss Kate, and some day I 
would gladly settle up old scores ; but whenever this occurs to me 
another and far more awful idea puts it to flight, and postpones the 
time of reckoning. 

J will tell you all about it. 


CHAPTER II. 


KATE, my sister, is slight and small. She is considered very pretty, 
too, by her friends; I do not say beautiful, or handsome, or 
imposing. I simply say pretty ; but it is a prettiness that does not 
fade. I may say this is a characteristic of our family—we weat 
well. She is twenty-seven, which, while being a sensible age of 
progression for a man, is considered down-hill fora woman. Kate, 
that reminds me, is no longer a girl—she is a woman. We 
expect a good deal from our women. 

The Vicarage stands in its own grounds with high walls and a 
tall gate; the gate swings to and fro all day long, assisted by 
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the movements of the children from the houses opposite, who like 
swinging when they can get the chance. 

There is nothing captivating about the house, the grounds, or 
the ménage. ‘The house is bare, with a fine sprinkling of soots from 
the neighbouring coal-mine. I did not tell you this was a colliery 
place, did 1? If it had not been, I should not have been here ; 
and that not because I have an undue partiality for collieries, but 
because my Vicar has no partiality for curates. He says so openly, 
so I violate no confidence by repeating his words. 

The grounds afford a fine playground for the neighbouring cats, 
and the Vicar’s parrot understands the varying shades of modulation 
in each particular feline voice. He can give you a grand concert 
on the shortest notice. 

Besides this, the newspapers generally tear themselves to tatters 
in the garden, sending fractional parts of speech in all directions as 
beneficently and as widely as even Mr. Mundella or the local School 
Boards could desire. 

Saturday nights give the Vicar a choice of hats, all made on the 
newest principle of ventilation, and none of them likely to be affected 
by wind and weather ; those playful elements having done all the 
affecting long ago, in some dim mysterious past of their earthly history. 

The Vicarage is a quiet, secluded oasis in the parochial wilder- 
ness, perwepngendh nicknamed the Almshouse by the appreciative 
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It is a fine thing to be Vicar of Enderby. He lives alone ; he is 
tall, elderly, and vigorous, a man of tremendous energy. When I say 
elderly, I speak from the platform of three-and-twenty ; but Kate 
says, “Rubbish! the man is only forty-three ; twenty years older than 
yourself, thank Heaven.” 

I don’t see much to thank Heaven for in that fact ; but appa- 
rently Kate does ; so I will leave the subject of age, only saying in 
passing that my sister has no tolerance for young men, and, therefore, 
her opinions must be taken cum grano. 

Kate never darkened the doors of the Vicarage 

“Why should I?” she would retort sharply, when the Vicar gave 
his annual fé¢es ; and as she was so persistent I left her alone. 

Being out a good deal myself at the De Grey Strantons, I saw 
very little of my sister during the day. We met at breakfast, at 
dinner, at a meeting perhaps, and in the evening just before bed- 
time. Kate always insisted on sitting up for me. 
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Clara de Grey Stranton did not go to many meetings. 

“She is too tender a flower,” said her mother, and I agreed with 
her. Kate Graham was of coarser mould ; she would take no harm. 
So I did not know, until it came to me as a sort of revelation, how 
closely enwrought into the life of the place was my quiet, humdrum 
sister. 

She taught the babies in the Sunday-school ; it was hard, dry work, 
but she managed to get a laugh out of the odd things those children 
said to her ; and she taught the old men in the night-school, letter 
by letter—much harder, drier work, and very little fun could be got 
out of their prosaic, matter-of-fact, worn-out old brains. Worst of all, 
she had a class of hoydens—I cannot call them anything else—great, 
romping, rough girls, who came from the factory over the bridge, 
and who knew a great many things which it were better for women 
not to know, and who said and did those things. But not before 
Kate. Rather not! 

I must confess Kate was a picture at those meetings. I saw her 
once at one ; and positively, if she had not been my sister, I could have 
found it in my heart to admire her, she looked so bonnie and bright. 

She had on a soft white dress, fresh and clean, made of nun’s 
veiling, or serge, or some such stuff, and it fell in folds all round her. 
At the throat she wore a dark crimson rose, and a few of the same 
flowers at her waist. They were plucked that day from a bush in our 
back garden, which the landlady keeps for “ Miss Graham,” she 
says. 

All her light curling hair was gathered into heavy coils on her 
head, but a few tendrils had escaped, and wreathed in low clusters 
on her forehead ; while her bright eyes looked fearlessly into their 
faces, and gave back smile for smile. She had taken off her cloak 
and hat, and hung them up behind her ; for the room often became 
hot and stifling, and she could not stand that. When I saw her, 
she was singing while the girls worked. She had taught them to 
sew, taught them with the gentlest patience in the world, I know, 
and had succeeded. Kate wasa rare one for training, be sure of that. 

Her head was high in the air, and the glorious tones of her 
voice filled the room, ringing out over the atmosphere all laden with 
frivolity and sin as it might be, and she sang on and on unwearyingly, 
until many of the girls were quietly wiping away the tears that rose 
unbidden to their eyes, of which they would have been heartily 
ashamed outside. 

When they were more than usually on the rampage, or the war- 
path, Kate would stand forth and call out ; 
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“ Girls, I am going to sing.” 

It was enough. Every strong-armed young woman, by virtue of 
her strength, bore down upon her neighbours, and carried the day by 
force of arms ; then a great silence would fall upon the place, and 
Kate’s voice would reign supreme. I tell you—sister of mine though 
she may be—I shall not soon forget the impression she made upon 
me when I heard her. 

They tell me she had other auditors sometimes, of whom she 
knew nothing. I heard, for instance, how one night a gang of 
carousers from a public-house near by came along joyously to make 
a swoop upon the damsels and upset the decorum of the assembly. 
But when they neared the door Kate was singing. 

The lads gathered round the half-open doorway. 

Not a man of them dare venture inside. As for their bravado, it 
died away in harmless smoke—they stood, and gazed, and stared. 
Some slunk away ; they had heard enough. 

Others remained to the end, and sighed when her songs were 
over. 

But no one ever thought of disturbing Kate after that. 

Once or twice I met the Vicar near the turning to the school- 
room, and bowed as I passed him. He returned the greeting, and 
pursued the open road. I never connected him with Kate’s work. 
It was Clara de Grey Stranton herself who startled me. 

“What a gift your sister has!” she remarked. ‘ And what a 
peculiar girl she is! She will not come here, and yet she sings by the 
hour to those half-civilised girls in St. Anne’s Lane. It is for the sake 
of the old Vicar no doubt.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE dear girl tossed her pretty little head, with those tightly 
crimped curlets that I knew so well, as she said these words, and I 
stood aghast. 

“No, Clara, my darling,” I murmured softly, my arm stealing 
round her waist. ‘ No, Clara, my beloved. Kate has no liking for 
old men. Kate is useful to me; she has her brother’s interests at 
heart, her brother’s welfare. These demand all her time, and all her 
attention. She has no eyes for elderly gentlemen.” 

“And young ones have none for fer,” retorted my betrothed 
quickly. “But oh, Edwin, must she always live with us?—I mean—I 
mean——” Here the dear girl buried her head on my shoulder, and 
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was overcome by her feelings for a few seconds, while I endeavoured 
to calm her agitated emotions. 

“The subject of Kate,” I began in my most clerical tones—“the 
subject of my sister’s residence here is unfortunately beyond my 
control. My parents seem to consider that their business. But 
when—when we arrange matters, darling”—(here I dropped the cleric, 
and became human)—“ then I will take the reins into my own hands 
and Kate can return home once more.” ‘This pacified Clara, I am 
sure I do not know why. I never can understand how it is that 
marriage generally causes such upsets in families. We are told that 
a man must “cleave” to his wife; but why that should mean that he 
should deliberately set himself, in so many cases, dead against his 
own friends and relatives, is really beyond my comprehension. 

However, Clara is not in that position as yet, so she was taking 
time by the forelock, so to say, in the attitude she was assuming 
towards Kate. My sister was a very decided convenience to me, one 
I declined to part with until I had the opportunity of replacing her. 
So, while I tenderly appeased Clara, I still held my own way with 
regard to Kate, upon whom I intended to keep a strict watch in 
future. 

My Vicar was said by the numerous widows and spinsters who 
attended our church to be singularly handsome. I did not share 
that opinion ; but old maids are peculiarly sensitive to looks on the 
part of their clergy, and not too discriminating either. 

It is true that he carefully abstained from more than the 
passing acquaintance with them, never presenting himseli at any otf 
the little tea-drinkings which were so common amongst us, and never 
by any chance putting in an appearance at Mrs. de Grey Stranton’s, 
even when a big ‘‘ spread” was under way. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton liked a “little party.” She aired her best 
china and her antique electro-plate on those occasions, for which the 
household was in purgatory for a whole week, while Jemima’s tears 
were frequent, and her grimyness greater than usual during the 
mysterious processes of preparation. It would have gratified Mrs. 
de Grey Stranton if she could have enticed the Vicar to grace her 
tea-table and eat her cakes. 

But it was not to be. He was blessed—or cursed, which you 
prefer—with a digestion, and hence was ‘‘ obliged to live carefully,” 
an expression which I have since learnt to believe was a pious fib 
invented to save appearances. 

The Vicar’s abstention was not my loss. It was distinctly my 
gain. If he had a digestion, I had no qualms about mine. Three- 
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and-twenty is a glorious age. A man has the digestion of an ostrich 
and the vigour of a Hercules—or ought to have, if he be managed 
properly. And I was in my element at our local tea-drinkings. It 
is, even now, a part of my parochial duty which I understand to 
perfection and enjoy, and in those early days of my work it was just 
exactly what I delighted in. Perhaps I should not have enjoyed 
these gatherings so much had my Vicar been there. In the tender 
years of a curate’s life, he does not hunger and thirst for his Vicar’s 
bodily presence wherever he appears. He likes to float before the 
popular gaze by himself, to pirouette, as it were, upon a platform all 
by himself, and to display his new “clericals” unabashed by any 
other priestly presence. The girls admire him unrestrainedly, and 
he is able to exhibit himself to more purpose in his superior’s 
absence. 

Kate, too, kept aloof from these social gatherings. Kate had 
plenty on her hands with the babies, and the old men, and the rough 
girls. I took care that she had something to do ; occupation, as I 
have said before, is good for young women of Kate’s age. 

But, after Clara’s remark, I kept a sharper look-out at home. 

“Mrs. Malony,” said I to my landlady the very next morning, 
“did anyone call last evening?” ‘Nivir a blissid sowl,” was the 
instant reply. ‘The blissid young lady, yer riv’rence’s sisther, whom 
the saints presarve ! she was alone hersilf all the night ; an’ me sittin’ 
by the kitchin foire th’ whole toime whativir.” Mrs. Malony is a 
great talker, so I did not hearhalf she said. I have reason to believe 
she did not tell the truth ; and if I had only seen her five minutes 
later in her kitchen I should have been quite sure of the fact, for 
this is what she did, I was told long afterwards. She flung herself 
down on her low chair in front of the fire, and, tossing the corner of 
her huge white apron over her head, gave vent to a series of chuckles 
and laughs that scared her niece who lived with her. 

“Shure, an’ it’s meself that’s the clivir won to-day, fur I nivir 
let on, Bridgit, me gurl, that ’twas the Vicar’s own self that browt 
the swatest o’ young ladies home; nor yit did I tell that his 
riv’rence’s feet walked the whole way wid the young leddy ter th 
meetin’. ”“Iwould ha’ made him mad ; an’ it’s meself that keppit 
the saycret.” 

Then she rocked, and laughed, and rocked again. It was agood 
joke to her. 

This was how it all came about. My Vicar, the Rev. Oscar 
Vaughan, is an industrious old fellow, who likes to keep his thumb 
on most parochial organisations. I wish he didn’t. He came to 
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consult me one evening, found I had gone to the De Grey 
Strantons’, saw Kate going out, walked with her to the Mission, and 
consulted her instead. Hurrying back to ask her something he had 
forgotten, he heard her singing, and her voice arrested him. He 
was passionately fond of singing. Naturally, he became passionately 
fond of hearing Kate. As she went nowhere, he could only hear her 
at the Mission ; and to the Mission consequently he contrived to 
go, passing no further than the swinging doors, or the lobby, or, at 
times, the little ante-room within. 

It was a curious affair after all. He often met Kate on the way 
down, and sometimes walked back with her ; that was all. No one 
talked about them. Kate was felt to be beneath notice by the 
authorised gossips. But——~ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kate GRAHAM sat by the organ in the dim and dusky twilight. 
The old church of St. Anne the Martyr was full of shadows— 
mysterious shadows—that came and went like curious emblems of 
past congregations that had wept, and prayed, and sung in the dusty 
aisles below. 

The girl had been singing by herself in the organ-loft above the 
rood-screen. A strange fancy had seized her to leave the organ and 
come to the front of the loft and sing ; throwing her voice into the 
far recesses of those wondrous passages and openings of the clerestory 
through which processions of white-robed monks and friars had 
passed in chanting ranks many a hundred years before. “Do you 
know the church of St. Anne the Martyr at Enderby? No? 
Then let me tell you that it is very old—an ancient abbey-church, 
built somewhere in the misty ages, full of twelfth-century work and 
thirteenth-century tombs ; full, too, of odd and quaint bits of Saxon 
masonry, and Roman toil, and Norman architecture. It is a complex 
medley, of course. A Saxon sanctuary-chair stands within the altar- 
rails ; the relics of Wilfrid’s earlier church are below us in the narrow 
crypt, and Roman tombstones stand sentinel in the solemn transepts, 
below the wide sweeping flight of stone steps that led formerly to the 
stately rooms of abbot, monk, and austere brother. 

The roof is lofty, and the proportions of the church are noble and 
grand. It is full of a thousand memories, which touch even the 
most casual beholder. He cannot help it. 

The pavement he treads to-day was trodden years and years ago 
by other feet that have been dust for centuries ; the aisles he paces 
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were paced by other forms that passed into the shadows of the Silent 
Land long before 47s advent on the scene. The air vibrates with the 
haunting strains of harmony, of passion, of pleading, that fell upon it 
centuries gone by. And, in those pews, broken hearts and streaming 
eyes murmured vows which changed to mist before the stronger wills 
of the enemy. 

This old church has seen bloodshed, and storm, and fury ; aye, 
it has seen many an awful scene in its day. 

But with a strange blending of the finite with the infinite, there 
still rise the hymn of praise, the holy chant, the voice of prayer, 
within these sacred walls. 

Something of this swept over Kate’s mind as she stood there and 
sang, with the twilight gathering fast over pillar, and tracery, and 
carving below. 

She sang, as perhaps she had never sung before, a curious, half- 
dreamy measure to words she had heard somewhere, in some dream- 
land of her own. 

And, over the star-lighted aisles below, the beauty of the notes 
rang clear and sweet as they rose and fell on the heavy air. 

One listener, lingering in the southern transept amid the tombs, 
stayed his steps to hear her. He drew nearer—nearer—nearer—very 
gently, fearing lest a movement might disturb or startle the singer ; 
and, standing at last in the folds of the rich tapestry that hung over 
the entrance to the choir, beneath the rood-screen, he felt the 
melody floating over him like some wonderful seraphic measure 
which he was unwilling to disturb by the faintest breath or movement. 

While she sang, the Rev. Oscar Vaughan fought out a little battle 
by himself. A strange revelation had come to him in these days. 
He, who had passed unscathed through the fierce perils of his early 
college and curate days, had fallen ignominiously beneath the spell 
of a wondrous-voiced siren. He knew it. Oddly enough, he did 
not resent it. 

The only thing that troubled him was this: should he speak, or 
should he not ? 

He had learnt to know this girl pretty well. She was the right 
hand of the parish, if not his own right hand ; and, as far as he was 
concerned, nothing could have gone on without her. But this did 
not enter into the consideration. He loved her, little as he knew 
her. There was a charm about Kate Graham which endeared her 
infinitely to the lonely man, who had had but little association with 
women for many years of his life. 

The question he debated long and anxiously within himself was 
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the one of age. He was forty, at least ; she was twenty-seven. There 
is a wide gap between these two ages, a gap which is not only of 
years, but involves tastes, opinions, habits—the hundred and one 
things which go to make up the details of a lifetime, for such his 
existence seemed to Oscar Vaughan as he looked back. Pro and con 
he debated the subject during many a walk to and from that mission- 
room with Kate Graham ; and sometimes she wondered at his fre- 
quent silences and abstractions, thinking her liveliness offended and 
disturbed him. 

If she had only known it, this but endeared her the more to him. 
It was a fierce battle, which absorbed many hours of the sleepless 
nights and dreary days through which he passed before arriving at a 
decision. 

They met frequently, for Enderby is a small place, and most of 
the streets lead to one common centre, the great market-square, in 
which stands the grey old church, with the ancient gate-tower—the 
sole relic of the days when Enderby was a walled town—opposite. 
All the leading shops cluster round the church in the market-place, 
where once a week the farmers’ carts come rattling over the stones 
to draw up at the King’s Head, and be turned shafts down in rows, 
while their inmates sell butter and eggs, and chaffer and gossip in the 
booths, which are a strong feature of our open-air market. The 
mission-room is close beside the old gate-tower ; the Vicarage is 
reached by the lane beyond St. Anne’s. The walk thither is pleasant 
in summer, but dull in the dark evenings of winter ; and to arrive at 
the gate-tower the churchyard must be passed, where the high walls 
and the tall trees throw gloomy shadows across the narrow pathway. 

Everyone knows everybody else in Enderby. Even the pitmen 
at our colliery have worked there long enough to be able to recognise 
the townsfolk, and treat them with proper respect. It goes without 
saying that everyone knew Kate Graham—“ our young lady,” as 
she was called by the folk round about. 

But it is a fact that in even the best-regulated circles there still 
may, and do, creep ill-conditioned creatures who have no business of 
their own there, but who interfere with that of others. Such a being 
met Kate one night as she hurried homewards. She was alone for 
once. Her hands were filled with books ; her long fur-lined cloak 
—for it was winter—hung down over her dress, heavy with the night- 
dews. She walked rapidly, for the hour was late, and she was 
anxious to get home ; and it was only when a dark shadow came in 
the path and obstructed her way that she stopped suddenly and 
looked up, with a vague sense of alarm. 
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“ Not so fast, Miss, if ye please,” said a thick, coarse voice—the 
yoice of a man who had been imbibing somewhat too freely. 
“ Hold on a minnit, and see if ye hasn’t summut as ye can spare for 
a pore man as hasn’t broke hisn fast this day.” 

There was a good deal that was objectionable in the man’s 
manner. He whined, it is true ; but he whined unpleasantly, and 
there was even a distinct undertone of threat and defiance in what 
he said as well as in his manner. 

Standing still for an instant, Kate’s first thought was of Oscar 
Vaughan. “Oh, if he were but near!” she said mentally. “If he 
could only appear!” She gave a quick glance to right and to left 
but there was not a soul in sight. 

The man noted her look, and leered horribly. 

“Ye may look, my pretty lady ; but nivir a creatur will ye see, 
I bet. Now then,” he said boldly, “how much longer will ye 
be? Ye’ve got a tidy watch—hand it over. It'll sell, I suppose— 
‘warranted to go,’ and all the rest of it, eh? Well, I'll see that it 
goes, anyhow.” He laughed loudly. 

Kate never moved. She stood perfectly still before him ; neither 
offering to give him the watch, nor making one movement with her 
hands, which remained clasped upon the books she carried. 

She was afraid, of course. Not a being within call. A lonely 
spot—no one likely to pass at that hour, and a ruffian in possession 
of the scene. These are not the things one naturally cares to enjoy 
on a peaceful walk home from work. Nevertheless, here they were ; 
and here, too, was she. What should she do? 

Her nerves were perfectly under control and she was cool and 
self-possessed—no one more so. But the moment was unpropitious, 

Flight was useless ; the long cloak would, of itself, impede her 
progress ; and the man was, doubtless, as fleet of foot as was she. 

A show of fight would be but a poor thing, too, for a single 
glance told her keen eyes that her dainty umbrella would snap 
like a twig in the hands of this demon of strength who stood before 
her. 

What should she do? 

The moment was terrible. The situation was one of the deepest 
peril, 

One instant only stood Kate Graham irresolute—waiting. 

There was no human help near. None to save—none to pro- 
tect. Powerless, defenceless, she felt herself. ‘Then—swift as a 
winged arrow from the Unseen, to whom she appealed—she took 
her resolve. 
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“This man,” she murmured breathlessly, “was once a little 
child—somewhere ; someone may have taught him purer things.” 

She flung back her head fearlessly, and, lifting her solemn, clear 
eyes to the wonderful deep blue vault of heaven above, in which 
the stars were coming out with minute distinctness, in the same 
attitude and with the same voice that had charmed men as rude 
and women almost as rough as this being before her, she sang one 
of those simple, touching little strains by which mothers lull their 
children to sleep and soothe them when in pain or trouble. 

It was very simple as to words and tune, just a quaint little 
measure that the man who formed the unwilling audience would be 
sure to know, and to know well, and she sang as she had never done 
before—or since. 

Not a tremor, not a quiver, in the magnificently trained voice ; 
not an echo in it of the haunting terror that was filling her soul. 

She was at his mercy. 

Good ! 

She would hold him now at hers. She was singing for life, for 
time, for honour. She was singing with her “ heart in her mouth,” as 
our country-folks put it ; but never, surely, did Kate eclipse herself 
as she did then. 

She sang for more than this wretch to hear. 

She sang as a direct appeal to Heaven. And every note as it 
rushed out upon the cold night wind cried, “Help! Help! O 
Eternal—Unchangeable! Help for Thy child !” 

The dead were sleeping in the churchyard near—the quiet 
dead, who turn not, move not, trouble not, though their nearest 
and dearest may be in extremest agony. 

The cattle were feeding on the plain beyond. They raised sleepy 
eyes full of wonder at the unwonted sounds. Startled and pleased, 
they bent down again to feed in quiet content. The singing suited 
their moods; it was part of Nature, no doubt. They grazed in 
much delight, unconscious that a human soul was crying in its agony 
—as it best knew how—fighting a lone battle, at fearful odds, with 
sin, and evil, and danger. 

The lane was a deserted spot so late as this ; for there lingers 
a tradition that the Prior of well-known memory, who resisted the 
marauding intruders and was hanged by them at his own gate, still 
walks at intervals upon the ruined archway that led formerly to the 
ancient priory ; and few and brave are the townsfolk, be they 
lovers or “staid persons,” who will venture so far after nightfall 
along the “ ghost’s path.” 
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Kate had never been nervous. Probably, not being “ Enderby- 
born,” she was less afraid of the ghost than the people of the place. 
But the reality of her danger was far greater than the mere fictitious 
one of meeting any visionary foe. 

At first the man stared blankly at her in astonishment. The 
thought came quickly to him that she had gone mad with fright. 

The next moment he swore under his breath, for she was sing- 
ing a little melody his mother had sung to him years and years gone 
by. 

It seemed to sting him fora moment. The strong words froze 
on his lips. So, had not ¢a¢ mother taught him? He stood ap- 
palled ; then a sort of mesmeric entrancement came over him. The 
music began to appeal to him in a manner he recognised. 

All wrong and sin seemed to drop away from his heart, and a 
sort of yearning awoke there—within—for something nobler, for 
something higher and purer. 

On his part, he stood irresolute, yet partially subdued. 

The girl sang on: she knew how much depended on it. The 
man stood—waiting—yielding—fascinated. How would it end? 

One moment passed—one second longer. Then, a side gate in 
the wall near them opened, as if by magic, and from it there stepped 
a tall strong man, his face set, his hands clenched. He took in the 
scene at once. The singing girl—the waiting man—the dark lane— 
the graves beyond—the starlit heaven above. All, all, he saw, but 
with all the terrible, definite sharpness of the two prominent figures, 
he heard the girl who sang ; he knew the whole force of that awful 
interval through which she had been passing. She saw him as he 
came with striding step towards them. 

Saw him—with eyes blinded by the sudden passion of tears that 
started in thankfulness to meet him. 

And, springing towards his outstretched arm, she cried, with one 
long bursting cry of gladness, “I am safe!” as she was folded in 
his strong arms and sheltered there—for ever. 


Apris? 

What became of the man ? 

I am sure I do not know. Hecame out of the darkness. He 
vanished into the darkness. It is to be hoped she had done him 
some good. 

My sister will reign at the Vicarage now. IIl-natured people 
already call her “the Vicaress.” She does not mind. 

I am changing my curacy, if you must know. Clara de Grey 
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Stranton, when she becomes Mrs. de Grey Graham, won’t care to 
sit down under my sister’s “‘ beck and call,” she says. 

So I am on the wing. 

I shall miss Kate. My collars and cuffs—to say nothing of my 
buttons and stockings—were always so unexceptionably nice and 
comfortable, and my parochial duties so light. 

Ah, yes; I shall miss her. 

I look upon the Vicar as my natural enemy. Curates sometimes 
are apt to do so, you know ; and in my case, of course, the provoca- 
tions are great, as anyone will grant. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton has some strong opinions on the subject. 
She thinks the Vicar has done the parish a signal injustice: first, in 
marrying at all ; secondly, in marrying a stranger ; and thirdly, in not 
marrying “er. | 

Privately—I don’t really mind. I confess this as I am going 
away. Kate as Vicaress will be a great mistake, in my opinion ; but 
Mrs. de Grey Stranton would be a ten-thousand times greater one 
for all concerned, especially for the Vicar, whom I pity. 

But, there—he is quite old enough to look after himself. Kate 
says she is already very happy. 

Perhaps she is. 





WHITLOCKE’S SWEDISH EMBASSY. 


HE narrative of Whitlocke’s Embassy to Sweden in 1653 
belongs to the host of books which modern Englishmen have 
neither the time nor the inclination to look into. 

Whitlocke was one of the best of the Puritan brotherhood ; even 
the Royalists were fain to admit it ; and, if nothing else remained to 
prove it, his Journal of the Embassy would suffice. 

We must imagine him as a man of forty-eight when Cromwell 
nominated him for the important negotiation with the famous and 
eccentric Queen Christina. He 2s, there is no denying it, very prosy 
in the description he gives us of his arguings, domestic and other- 
wise, about the offer that has been made him. Though sensible 
enough of the honour of the business, he remembers only too well 
(and so does his wife) the fate of certain other of the Common- 
wealth’s ambassadors. He has a fancy, too, that the Protector has 
some sinister design in view in conferring the honour upon him. A 
journey to Sweden in the seventeenth century was not to be under- 
taken lightly. Added to the perils of assassination by cavaliers, were 
the risks of the voyage and the various inconveniences and hardships 
of travel in a land neither the cookery nor the household appoint- 
ments of which were of a kind to satisfy a gently nurtured English- 
man. And it must be remembered that Whitlocke was both of good 
birth and good education. Queen Christina laid great stress on the 
pleasure with which she welcomed a man who lacked little in lacking 
none of the qualifications of an ambassador save the superfine arts 
of the courtier. 

While he weighed the matter in his mind, and battled with his 
wife’s ardent tears and protestations against his accepting so terrible 
a responsibility in his “crazy old age,” he took, he tells us, “the 
pleasure of riding forth into the open fields and enclosed grounds, 
contemplating on the goodness of God, who had bestowed on Eng- 
lishmen so pleasant, healthful, and fruitful a country as this island ; 
and the inconsiderateness of those who will leave such a country to 


please their foul humours of travelling to see foreign countries.” He 
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was especially concerned at being asked to leave England at a time 
when his wife was about to present him with his thirteenth child, 
Dame Whitlocke never tired of urging the brutality of such conduct 
in him. He was only too willing at times to agree with her, and 
rated “the insinuating cringes of caps and knees” very meanly in 
comparison with domestic peace and happiness. 

At length, Cromwell overcame his objections. It was patriotic 
to go, and go, therefore, Whitlocke did, with a numerous train, though 
not without much tussling about ways and means. ‘To his len 
before the Protector that when, “my Lord, a man is out of sight he 
is out of mind,” Cromwell answered that Whitlocke should always be 
precious to him, and graciously remembered. 

In those days it was no joke to cross the North Sea. Apart from 
the storms, there were the Dutch, to whom a captured ambassador was 
likely to be a fine spoil. Whitlocke may well be justified, therefore, in 
his solemn homily to his suite, the sailors, and all on the fleet, before 
starting. “I am,” he said in the like speech to his friends, “a poor 
inconsiderable worm.” And to his retinue, ere sailing, he enlarged 
upon the dangers ahead, with forcible Scriptural words for their 
counsel : “I shall say to you, as Gideon said to his people, ‘ Whoso- 
ever is fearful, let him return and depart.’” But none of them were 
alarmed by this innuendo. 

They soon, however, had cause to recognise that there was some- 
thing in their leader’s words: “the vessel’s rolling and the dark of 
the nights sufficiently affrighting some of the company, who solemnly 
repented that they had left good colleges and kind mothers and 
friends, full of wholesome diet, and safety on firm land, to come to 
stinking water, salt and bad meat boiled in it, such as they could not 
eat, &c., &c.” Like a wise man, Whitlocke, who was not sea-sick, 
did his best to hearten them by “ drolling with them” ; and, when- 
ever occasion offered, he preached very earnest sermons to them and 
all the ship’s crew. 

As an agreeable episode, the taking of a Dutch fishing-smack (no 
very high prey for an English frigate) deserves to be mentioned. 
The Dutchman neglected to strike his flag under gunshot, and was, 
therefore, run down and haled on deck. Here the Ambassador 
examined him. 

Whitlocke : ‘““What do your people say of the English Am- 
bassador ?—tell me truly.” 

Skipper: “ They say he is a very honest gentleman and a fit man 
for such a business, and one that loves peace, and is likely to do his 


work.” 
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Whitlocke : “ Now I see you know to whom you speak.” 

Much conversation passed, and eventually the Dutch skipper was 
put back into his smack, a free man. This so rejoiced him that he 
presented the Ambassador with “a Holland cheese and a great bottle 
of brandy-wine,” who, however, thought well to decline the present. 

We are told that Whitlocke got much into the affection of his 
company, ‘‘and into the favour of the officers and mariners, by his 
kindness and familiarity, and by being much on the decks and 
drolling with them, and discoursing ; especially by affording them 
now and then a douse in the neck or a kick in jest, seeing them 
play, and then giving them some of his own tobacco, wine, and 
strong waters, as there was occasion, which demeanours please those 
kind of people.” 

At length, after seven or eight days of buffetings by the wind, and 
no inconsiderable chance of shipwreck off the Skaw, the little fleet 
came to Gothenburg, then a young city giving promise of the im- 
portance to which it has now attained. Here began aseries of other 
trials, concerned with victualling, accommodation, resistance against 
and surrender to the extortion of the Swedes (to whom an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary seemed a fat prey, to be enjoyed to the 
uttermost), the rights of precedence and ceremonial honours, which 
Whitlocke was worthily firm in exacting—for the credit of England 
and his lord, the Protector ; and much else. Never, on the other 
hand, was ambassador more hospitable ; and never, one would 
imagine, were a people less backward in taking from their guest such 
favours as they could obtain. The Swedes of Gothenburg, like those 
of Upsal and Stockholm subsequently, “thankfully accepted the 
meat and drink and money which the Ambassador gave them ; the 
expectation whereof by them was some motive to their respect.” 
The Swedish cudsine and larder were as defective then as now. But 
Whitlocke had been warned of this, and carried with him “ good 
English beer and meal, butter, cheese, baked meats, Spanish and 
French wine, and divers good provisions ; and his field bed he chose 
to lie in, rather than between two of their beds.” His stock of good 
things must have been prodigious, for it sufficed to feed him and his 
retinue of about two hundred persons, as well as to entertain his 
visitors, from November 1653 to May 1654. 

Whitlocke exercised a paternal, almost, indeed, a patriarchal, rule 
over his company. He not only preached to them, but gave and 
enforced very severe orders about their behaviour. They were, on 
pain of “dismission from his Excellence’s family,” forbidden to “swear 
or curse or blaspheme”; to “be overseen in drink (and to this 
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end, neither begin nor pledge healths)” ; ‘‘to pretend excuse either 
for absence or late coming ” to prayers twice daily, as well as on the 
Lord’s Day ; ‘‘to revile, quarrel with, or give reproachful language 
to another, but all to behave themselves inoffensively ” ; to “stay out 
late in the evenings, after six o’clock, upon any pretence whatever,” 
without explicit permission ; and much else. For their health’s sake, 
further, they were “to forbear coming near the fire after they came 
out of the cold air,” and the like. 

We may smile at this scrupulosity, but it answered Whitlocke’s 
purpose admirably. He had in Upsal and Stockholm some slight 
trouble with certain of the younger members of his suite, who found 
the levity of Queen Christina’s court too seductive ; he had also to 
interfere when his retinue grumbled openly about the fewness of the 
links in the gold chains with which they were presented at parting 
from the Queen, and to reprimand once or twice in public those 
who were not regular at his Sunday services. This was all. It was 
much, indeed, that he could eventually bring back safe and sound 
to England every man with whom he sailed from the Nore on 
November the eighth. 

His journey overland from Gothenburg to Upsal, where the Court 
then was, exacted twenty days. And very rough days they were; 
with bad equipages, “ rotten cows that had died in the fields” for 
fresh meat, and lodging in the straw night after night. The winter 
had set in, and ice and snow incommoded them. At each little 
village they had to put up with gross impositions, which could hardly 
be overcome. The country Swedes were not very recognisant of 
Whitlocke’s rank, as a rule, except as his demand for horses and 
carts indicated him a great man. But the Ambassador met with 
verbal regard enough from the leading men ; witness the address of 
the minister and schoolmaster of Skara on behalf of his orphan 
school children. Herein he was styled, ‘‘ Generosissime, serenissime 
atque nobilissime Domine Princeps.” ‘They were,” says Whitlocke, 
* prodigal enough in their titles, hoping to procure the more liber- 
ality from him.” In good earnest Whitlocke records such historical 
and other information as they could offer him. But it was not 
always very credible information. For example, the Skara school- 
master, without winking, thus explained the name and origin of his 
village: “A Goth, a servant of Abraham, married one of Sarah's 
maids, and brought her into his own country ; and being grown rich, 
he built a city in this place, and gave his wife the naming of it, who, 
in honour of her mistress, called it Sarah; and by the people’s 
rough pronunciation is now called ‘Skara.’” Throughout the 
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journey Whitlocke showed to advantage. When his retinue, in spite 
of his sermons and admonitions, could not help grumbling at the 
trials that confronted them, he was wont to encourage them by 
having his bed set up in the straw amid which they lay, “he being 
frolic, and cheering them.” 

They were all glad to reach Upsal. A house had here been pre- 
pared for the Ambassador by the Queen, whose Master of the Cere- 
monies, attended by a couple of senators and some lackeys, formally 
escorted him into it. Whitlocke gives us a complete description of 
his bedchamber, which had subsequently to serve for many an 
audience with the notables who visited him. It was “a handsome 
square room, hung with very good cloth of Arras. The bed was of 
blue velvet, richly embroidered all over with gold, and a little silk 
work in flowers, lined with yellow damask ; the carpet was of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with gold and silk ; the chairs answerable to the 
curtains, and large foot carpets of Turkey work round the bed.” 
From the outset the Ambassador had to excuse himself for his ignor- 
ance of courtly etiquette. This, however, did not save him from an 
embroilment—one of many through which he came successfully. 
The Master of the Ceremonies and senators ushered him into his 
bedchamber, and, having bid him welcome, departed. It was 
expected of him to return with them to their carriages; but he 
merely went with them as far as the head of the stairs. For this the 
Master of the Ceremonies did not spare to upbraid him. In rejoinder, 
Whitlocke pleaded his weariness, and his observation that the sena- 
tors were loath to give him his due title of “ Excellency,” and much 
else. The misunderstanding was with difficulty accommodated ; 
but a fresh occasion for discord occurred almost immediately. A 
feast was prepared for the Ambassador in his house in the name of 
the Queen—the Master of the Ceremonies having attended upon 
Whitlocke in his room with a towel, while “ Mr. Lyllicrone and the 
carver” held the basin and ewer for his ablutions. The royal plate 
was used, and the meal was served with sufficient amplitude. But 
in the middle of it the Master of the Ceremonies uprose, glass in 
hand, to proffer a toast to the Commonwealth of England. It 
seemed to him extremely odd that the toast should be declined on 
the plea of habitual temperance. He, we are told, “imperiously 
urged Whitlocke to pledge the health, and told him that he could 
not refuse it, being to his masters, the Commonwealth.” Nor would 
arguments satisfy him ; he made “ many returns of the like nature in 
words and gestures, full of heat and discontent.” But it was all to 
no purpose. Whitlocke was firm in this detail even as he was firm 
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in every other particular of his Embassy. ‘To the scornful question 
of the Master of the Ceremonies, “Why not drink a health?” he 
retorted, ‘“‘ Why not eat a health?” The dispute “concluded ina 
silent discontent during the rest of supper-time.” 

We can imagine what prejudice this behaviour would raise against 
the Ambassador in such a court as Christina’s, which welcomed diver- 
sions of the French and Italian kinds, and had no faith in fleshly 
mortifications. No matter ; Whitlocke went to his audience with the 
Queen quite unconcerned, save about the business with which he 
was entrusted, and which he meant to hasten as far as possible, so 
that he might return to his wife and children and the many friends 
at home who wished him well. 

From the very beginning he astonished the young Queen—and 
that to his advantage. The State with which he went to Court 
impressed both the people and the Court itself. His English horses, 
of which he had brought a shipload with him, also soon excited the 
admiration and then the desire of everyone—from the Queen down- 
wards. His own dress, he tells us, “was plain, but extraordinarily 
rich, though without any gold or silver lace or embroidery. His suit 
was of black English cloth, of an exceedingly fine sort, the cloak 
lined with the same cloth, and that and the suit set with very fair, rich 
diamond buttons ; his hatband of diamonds answerable ; and all of 
the value of £1,000.” ‘Thus, with lackeys and coachmen in buff and 
grey, pages in blue satin, blue silk, and blue plush, trumpeters, gentle- 
men attendants, “nobly and richly habited, who spared no cost in 
honour of their country and to their friend,” the Ambassador climbed 
the streets to the Castle. 

The Queen, dressed in a plain grey habit, with a “ jacket such as 
men wear” over it, her hair hanging loose upon her shoulders and 
surmounted by a “ black velvet cap lined with sables,” seems to have 
designed to strike awe into the Ambassador’s heart. While he formally 
introduced himself to her, she stepped up close to him and “by her 
looks and gestures would have daunted him.” But if this was her 
design it signally failed. “Those,” says Whitlocke, “who have been 
conversant in the late great affairs in England are not so soon as 
others appalled with the presence of a young lady and her servants.” 
Very soon, indeed, the Ambassador profited by his fearlessness, and 
the Queen, later, herself confessed that he was a man after her own 
heart in all except his aversion to mere frivolity. Nor did he hold a 
stiff neck latterly in certain of the royal entertainments, the scenes at 
which seemed likely to disturb him. 

After the formal reception the Queen received the Ambassador 
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constantly in private, two chairs being set, which they occupied side 
by side. Christina early avowed the interest she felt in the Protector. 
“Your General is,” she said, ‘‘one of the gallantest men in the 
world ; never were such things done as by the English in your late 
war. Your General hath done the greatest things of any man in the 
world. The Prince of Condé is next to him, but short of him. I 
have as great a respect and honour for your General as for any man 
alive, and I pray let him know as much from me.” She also civilly 
submitted to Whitlocke’s criticism on the manners of her subjects. 
Even when, at considerable length and with Scriptural quotations, he 
censured the Swedish disregard of the Sabbath, her Majesty bore 
with him very good-humouredly. She herself was the chief of 
sinners in this matter, but she seemed to pay great heed to the 
Ambassador’s sermons. ‘“ Methinks,” she said one day, ‘‘ you preach 
very well—I assure you I like it.” The truth is that Whitlocke’s 
sterling nature showed in all his words and actions, and he could 
not but win regard where it was to be won and where it was 
worth the winning. Christina was a poor hand at negotiations, 
and left most of the business of the treaty to Whitlocke and 
her Chancellor, the famous Oxenstiern. But her liking for our 
Ambassador soon allowed her to “droll ” with him very freely, accept 
his horses as a gift, consent to be his May-day mistress or Valentine 
(which cost Whitlocke a mirror, value #100), and dine with him in 
his own house. 

It is diverting to read how the staid Ambassador entertained the 
Queen and her courtiers—in part malgré dui. “Their meat was 
such food as could be gotten, dressed after the English fashion and 
with English sauces, creams, puddings, custards, tarts, tansies, 
English apples, ‘ bon-chrétien ’ pears, cheese, butter, neats’ tongues, 
potted venison, and sweetmeats brought out of England, as his sack 
and claret also was.” Her Majesty did not stint her appetite at this 
banquet, if her attendants are to be believed, who said “ she did eat 
and drink more at it than she used to do in three or four days at her 
own table.” Afterwards, the eccentric lady must first require the 
Ambassador categorically to explain how salt butter brought from 
England could be served up to her “so fresh and sweet ” (by putting 
it into milk overnight, according to Whitlocke), and then bade him 
methodically “teach her ladies the English salutation.” This latter 
episode in the history of the Embassy is worth the attention of 
a painter. The grouping would be effective, and the central 
figure of the Puritan Joint-Keeper of the Great Seal and Swedish 
Ambassador kissing the ladies-in-waiting before the lively Queen 
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could hardly fail to interest. The ladies appear to have objected at 
first ; but their sovereign mistress overruled them. “After some 
pretty defences, their lips obeyed, and Whitlocke most readily,” adds 
the Ambassador. This was on May Day, and only a week after he 
had ordered his steward to cast out of his house the trunks and goods 
of a certain couple of his retinue who had failed to attend divine 
service in his presence. We cannot, therefore, dream of imagining 
(even on his own confession that he enjoyed being tutor in this 
matter to the Court ladies) that he was then vitally corrupted by the 
prevalent levity in Upsal. 

A few days later the Ambassador was once again frivolous to 
gratify the Queen’s caprice. He was a guest at the marriage of a 
certain nobleman, and in the evening there was a great ball. . Chris- 
tina asked Whitlocke to dance with her. For awhile he refused, 
courteously enough ; but the Queen was resolved to have her way. 
The following conversation ensued when Whitlocke had conducted 
her Majesty to her chair of State after the dance : 

Queen: “Par Dieu! These Hollanders are lying fellows.” 

Whitlocke : “I wonder how the Hollanders should come into 
your mind upon such an occasion as this is, who are not usually 
thought upon in such solemnities, nor much acquainted with them.” 

Queen : “I will tell you all. The Hollanders reported to me a 
great while since that all the zod/esse of England were of the King’s 
party, and none but mechanics of the Parliament party, and not a 
gentleman among them ; now, I thought to try you, and to shame 
you if you could not dance ; but I see that you are a gentleman, and 
have been bred a gentleman, and that makes me say the Hollanders 
are lying fellows, to report that there was not a gentleman of the 
Parliament’s party, when I see by you chiefly, and by many of your 
company, that you are a gentleman.” 

Of the negotiation with which Whitlocke was entrusted little need 
be said. The treaty was signed after many delays, and when the 
Ambassador almost despaired of ever again seeing England. The 
old Chancellor Oxenstiern was caution personified. His health, 
moreover, was very bad, and his son, who occasionally represented 
him, was not a man with whom Whitlocke could treat satisfactorily, 
and to the last seemed unwilling to be convinced that our 
Envoy ought to be taken at his own estimate, which was confessedly 
a high one. The matter was, besides, being carried through at a 
very critical time in the history of Sweden herself. The Queen was 
on the point of abdicating in favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus. 
Every day of Whitlocke’s presence in the country brought her resolve 
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nearer fruition. Naturally Whitlocke, having assured himself 
that the treaty would be confirmed by her successor, was extremely 
anxious to get it signed and sealed. In this he was fortunate, so that 
on May 11 he could play his part of spectator in the ceremony 
of abdication with true disinterestedness. 

Even as Whitlocke did not mind talking to the Queen censoriously 
about certain of the customs of her country, so he did not refrain 
from giving her advice about this important incident in her career. 
Since she was bent upon obtaining the untrammelled freedom she 
believed would be her lot when she had formally surrendered all 
State cares, he urged her especially to make sure of her revenue as a 
private subject in the kingdom over which she had ruled. He also 
made much of the change of attitude in the courtiers and others that 
she was to expect when she voluntarily stepped from the throne. In 
all this Whitlocke acted like the honest gentleman he was. Perhaps 
the Queen laughed a little in her sleeve when he gave her so much 
solemn counsel ; but she could hardly, nevertheless, help feeling a 
certain gratitude for the earnestness with which he discussed her 
position. 

The abdication was formally accomplished on May 11. 
Representatives of the clergy, the nobility, the burgesses, and the 
peasantry, each in their turn implored the Queen, even at this last 
moment, to reconsider her resolution. Of these the last was the most 
interesting. | Whitlocke’s account of his behaviour is as good as it 
could be. He stepped forward, “a plain country fellow, in his 
clouted shoon and all other habits answerable,” and, “ without any 
congees or ceremony at all, spake to her Majesty : 

“OQ Lord God, Madam, what do you mean to do? It troubles 
us to hear you speak of forsaking those that love you as well as we 
do. Can you be better than you are? You are Queen of all these 
countries, and if you leave this large kingdom, where will you get 
such another? If you should doit (as I hope you won't for all this), 
both you and we shall have cause, when it is too late, to be sorry for 
it. Therefore, my fellows and I pray you to think better on’t, and to 
keep your crown on your head, then you will keep your own honour 
and our peace ; but if you lay it down, in my conscience you will 
endanger all. Continue in your gears, good Madam, and be the fore- 
horse as long as you live, and we will help you the best we can to 
bear your burden.” 

When he had done “he waddled up to the Queen without any 
ceremony, took her by the hand and shook it heartily, and kissed it 
two or three times ; then, turning his back to her, he pulled out of 
his pocket a foul handkerchief and wiped the tears from his eyes, and 
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in the same posture as he came up, he returned back to his own place 
again.” 

The abdication over, Whitlocke waited only to have audience 
with Christina’s successor ; after that he asked nothing better of 
Heaven than a fair wind for home. 

Charles Gustavus did not fail to impress our Ambassador 
favourably. To us it sounds odd if not foolish that, at this first inter- 
view, for half an hour the two strove with each other which should 
surrender the precedence. But those were days in which nothing 
more showed good breeding than a thorough acquaintance with such 
points of punctilio. Eventually, at the whisper of the Master of the 
Ceremonies, Whitlocke allowed the King to give way to him. To 
Charles Gustavus, even as to Christina, the Ambassador delivered a 
very fair homily on the difference between religion in England and 
what was called religion in Sweden. And here again, if he needed to 
be justified, his evident sincerity justified him. “I have not,” the 
King avowed, “heard many soldiers discourse in this strain ;_ but I 
like it well, and it becomes you.” Little did Whitlocke think that 
the man he addressed was to make for himself a name memorable 
indeed not only for Sweden but in European history. 

The formalities of leave-taking delayed Whitlocke for many days 
when all his other business was happily ended. At the Royal 
audience for this purpose he wore “‘a plain suit of very fine Eng- 
lish cloth of musk-colour, the buttons of gold, enamelled, and in each 
button a ruby, and rich points and ribbons of gold.” The Queen was 
still nominally the sovereign, and as such received him in a habit of 
black silk stuff, over which was “a black velvet jippo, such as men 
use to wear” ; her hair hanging loose, “and her hat was after the 
fashion of men.” State ceremony forbade any effusive expressions of 
goodwill on this occasion from Christina towards Whitlocke ;_ but in 
private she was exceedingly cordial with him, and treated him more 
as a friend than a diplomatist. Indeed, by the avowal of the Court 
and the other Ambassadors, no man had ever been received in 
Sweden with such honour and regard as Whitlocke. The Ambassador 
of Denmark openly grumbled at this favoured treatment, but could in 
no way alter it. 

It will be doing no wrong either to Whitlocke or the Swedes if in 
part we ascribe the respect meted out to our Ambassador towards 
the end of his stay in the country to his unstinted hospitality. From 
her Majesty to the courtiers, Whitlocke was generous alike to all. 
He kept open house, and his table was so attractive that the Swedes 
were easily persuaded to dine with him. And yet, he tells us, 
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“ during the whole time of his residence in this Court, he never was 
invited to any of their tables,” save once to that of General Douglas 
(a Scotchman settled in Sweden), and once to that of Oxenstiern’s son, 
Eric. The Queen, in giving him a shipload of copper as a present, 
did but just balance the account Whitlocke might have compiled of 
the worth of the horses, the looking-glass, “‘ besides an English 
Bible richly bound, English stuffs, a cabinet of spirits, and other 
smaller presents,” for which she was indebted to him. Of all his 
horses, the Ambassador took none back with him. Somewhat 
quaintly, he records how cleverly he disregarded the Prince Adolphus’s 
admiration of his steeds ; being ‘‘ not so young a courtier as to pass 
the compliment of their being at his Highness’s service, lest he might 
be taken at his word.” But it came to the same thing in the end. 

The Swedish Court officials had at times vexed the Ambassador 
by their apparent want of consideration for him. It lay in his 
power to vex them in return by the meagreness of his parting gifts. 
But he studiously avoided doing aught that might bring discredit 
upon England’s good name. For all that he was not unwilling to 
jest rather dryly at their expense. “To Secretary Canterstein he 
sent his Secretary Earle with a silver standish, curiously wrought ; at 
sight of which Canterstein seemed much discontented, till Earle 
showed him the manner of opening the standish, and in it forty 
pieces of English gold, of jacobuses, which made the present very 
acceptable. In like manner Whitlocke sent to the Master of the 
Ceremonies an English beaver hat, with a gold hat-band, and a pair 
of rich English gloves, at which the Master seemed offended, saying 
that Ambassadors used to send better presents to the Master of 
Ceremonies ; but being desired to try if the gloves would fit him, he 
found therein forty twenty-shilling pieces of English gold, and thereby 
much satisfaction in the present.” When all was over, the Am- 
bassador might reasonably take credit to himself that he left not one 
penny of debt behind him in Sweden, “ nor any unrewarded who had 
done him service.” 

Whitlocke did not find Stockholm much more entertaining than 
Upsal, while he tarried there waiting for the glad news that the wind 
was fair for sailing. At the launch of a warship they paid him the 
honour of asking him to christen it. The Admiral wished it to be 
called the ‘‘ Whitlocke,” which, “ however, Whitlocke thought not 
expedient, lest it might argue too much height in himself ; nor would 
he call her ‘Cromwell’ or the ‘ Protector,’ because she carried but 
thirty guns.” As a compromise, the vessel was called the “ Falcon,” 
which suited the exceptional speed for which she was built, and also 
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carried with it a memento of Whitlocke, whose coat of arms bore a 
falcon. 

Thus, in small matters as well as in great, Whitlocke shone to his 
own advantage. Cromwell could have sent no man to Sweden more 
qualified to raise the Commonwealth in the esteem of that northern 
Court. As we read the Journal of the Embassy, we cannot but wonder 
at the sturdy, thoroughly English figure the Ambassador presents 
to us by touches the most artless and waive. He was a Puritan of 
Puritans, a man whose daily life seemed built upon methodical prayer 
and worship of the most open, though scarcely ostentatious, kind. 
Yet was he downright practical, steeped in common sense, and free 
from anything that can justly be termed either cant or hypocrisy. He 
took no responsibility without shrewd weighing of it and his own 
powers ; but having accepted a charge it was a matter of conscience 
with him to fulfil his undertaking to the letter. 

And so, on June 1, 1654, the wind being kind, the Ambassador 
goes aboard the Swedish ship placed at his command, and, after 
solemn recommendation to Heaven, they set sail. The first part of 
the voyage ended at Lubeck. Thence the company went overland 
to Hamburg, and shipped anew for England. One more peril, the 
worst of all, had to be faced and overmastered, and then old England 
received them. The Ambassador’s ship ran on a sandbank some 
thirty miles from land, and their destruction seemed imminent. 
Happily, the tide and wind lifted the vessel again, and so Whitlocke 
was brought safely to his expectant wife and many children and 
friends. The lady, we judge from his words, was almost petulant 
with gladness at his return. The Protector also professed to welcome 
his servant back to England. The reader of the Journal cannot help 
being in entire sympathy with Cromwell’s laconic congratulation in 
the matter: 

**T am glad to see you safe and well after it.” 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





THE BAROMETRIC MEASUREMENT 
OF HEIGHTS. 


HERE are several methods of measuring the heights of moun- 
tains and other elevated portions of the earth’s surface above 
the sea-level. Of these may be mentioned the following: (1) by 
actual levelling with an engineer’s spirit-level and graduated staff ; 
(2) by trigonometrical calculation based on the measurement of the 
angles of elevation observed at the extremities of a carefully-measured 
base-line ; (3) by observing the temperature of the boiling-point of 
water ; and (4) by reading a barometer at the sea-level, and again at 
the top of the mountain or elevation the height of which is to be 
determined. 

The first of these methods is certainly the most accurate, but it 
involves a considerable amount of labour, and for very high mountains 
is sometimes impracticable. The second method is sufficiently accu- 
rate if carefully carried out and a nearly level plain is available for 
the measurement of a base-line. The third method is not accurate 
enough to give reliable results. The fourth is the simplest and most 
expeditious of all. It is especially useful for finding the difference 
of level between two points at considerable distances apart, and would 
be sufficiently accurate if certain difficulties could be successfully 
surmounted. A consideration of this method and the difficulties to 
be overcome before its accuracy can be relied upon may prove of 
interest to the general reader. 

The principle of the barometric method is as follows: The 
barometer measures the weight of the atmosphere. The column of 
mercury in an ordinary mercurial barometer is equal in weight to a 
column of air of the same diameter and of a height equal to that of 
the earth’s atmosphere. The densest portion of the atmosphere is 
that close to the earth’s surface, and its density diminishes as we 
ascend. At the top of a mountain, therefore, the pressure of the 
atmosphere will balance a shorter column of mercury, and hence the 
mercury descends in the tube. From the difference in height of the 
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mercury at the level of the sea and on the top of the mountain it is 
possible to calculate the height we have ascended, as will be shown 
further on. 

There are two forms of barometers—namely, the mercurial 
barometer and the aneroid. Of mercurial barometers there are two 
forms, the “cistern” and the “syphon.” The cistern form is the 
one most generally used for scientific observations, and is the best 
for measuring heights. One of the most approved forms of cistern 
barometers—known as “ Fortin’s barometer ”—consists of a glass 
tube closed at one end and filled with mercury, the lower portion of 
which dips into another tube of larger diameter which contains a 
reservoir of mercury forming the “cistern.” The bottom of the 
cistern is formed of leather and fitted with an adjusting screw below, 
for the purpose of adjusting the level of the mercury in the cistern 
to an ivory index point above, which marks the zero of the graduated 
scale. By means of this adjusting screw the mercury may also be 
raised so as to completely fill the cistern and tube, and thus adapt 
the instrument for travelling. 

We need not discuss here the manufacture of barometers and the 
filling of the tube with mercury, an operation which must be done 
carefully so as to exclude air from the tube. Suffice it to say that 
the best method is to fill the tube gradually, and boil the mercury 
as we proceed by means of a spirit-lamp, in order to drive out all 
bubbles of air which may be contained in the mercury. The 
tube may be filled without boiling, but the resulting instrument 
will not be so accurate as one in which the mercury has been 
boiled. 

To determine the difference of elevation between two places with 
a mercurial barometer, several points must be attended to. In the 
first place the temperature of the barometer and the temperature of 
the air must be noted at each station. As the mercury ina barometer 
is affected by heat—in the same way that a thermometer is—the 
temperature at which the barometer is read must be observed. For 
this purpose a thermometer is usually attached to the barometer. 
The temperature should be read as accurately as possible, for an 
error of one degree Fahrenheit would make a difference of about three 
feet in the resulting altitude. The reading of the attached ther- 
mometer should be first noted, and then the height of the barometer. 
To do this, first bring the surface of the mercury in the cistern 
accurately to the index point by means of the adjusting screw. 
Then tap the tube gently near the top of the column in order to get 
rid of the adhesion between the mercury and the glass, The height 
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of the mercury may then be read by means of the attached scale and 
vernier. Sometimes the amount of aqueous vapour in the atmo- 
sphere is ascertained by another instrument. The above data being 
known for two stations, we substitute the values found in one of 
the barometric formulz, and thus obtain the height, or difference 
of height, required. Before the barometer readings can be used, 
this must be reduced to the same temperature—usually 32° 
Fahrenheit. 

Various formulz have been computed by eminent mathematicians 
and physicists for calculating the difference of height between two 
points. These formulz depend on certain assumptions which, how- 
ever, cannot be considered as rigidly true. The most important of 
these assumptions is that the atmosphere may be supposed to be in 
a state of statical equilibrium. But owing to the changes constantly 
taking place, due to differences of temperature, humidity, winds, &c., 
this assumption cannot be considered correct. The result will, there- 
fore, be only an approximation to the truth. Assuming, however, a 
statical equilibrium of the atmosphere, a formula can be easily 
deduced from known principles. For this purpose we must first 
ascertain the weight of a cubic inch of air and a cubic inch of 
mercury at a certain temperature and pressure, and in a given 
latitude, say 45 degrees. Then, by Boyle and Mariotte’s law, 
connecting the weight of a gas and the pressure, a formula can be 
obtained for determining the height required. There are several 
elaborate formule used for this purpose. These include terms for 
altitude, latitude, temperature, and humidity. A correction for 
altitude is theoretically necessary owing to the diminution in the 
force of gravity—and, therefore, a decrease in the weight of bodies— 
with increased distance from the centre of the earth, but this 
correction is comparatively very small, and may, for all practical 
purposes, be neglected. For the same reason a correction for 
latitude is mathematically required, owing to the spheroidal figure of 
the earth ; but this, too, is very small, and may be safely neglected. 
The correction for temperature of the ar is, however, very important. 
This term is easily computed. It is obtained—for the Fahrenheit 
scale—by deducting 64 from the sum of the observed temperatures 
at the upper and lower stations, dividing the difference by 900 and 
adding unity to the result. A correction for humidity of the air is 
also necessary ; but it is doubtful whether it is desirable to complicate 
the formula by a correction for atmospheric moisture, the laws of 
which are so imperfectly understood. 

In all the barometric formulz which have been proposed the first 
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term is constant, and common to all. It is known as the “baro- 


metric coefficient,” and is 5°744 “ where m is the “weight of a 


cubic inch of mercury at the sea-level in latitude 45° at 30° F. when 
the barometer reads 29°92 inches,” and athe weight of a cubic inch of 
dry air under the same conditions of latitude, temperature, and pres- 
sure. Various values of this constant have been found, depending on 


the values assumed for # and a. Arago and Biot found “= 10,467, 


This makes the “ barometric coefficient ” 60,122°4 feet. Raymond’s 
value, namely 60,158°6 feet, was found by comparing the values 
given by the formulz with the results of actual levelling with a 
spirit-level. His observations were, however, few in number, and 
although his coefficient is frequently used, it is probably the least 
accurate of all the determinations. In Laplace’s formula, Ray- 
mond’s constant is used. Babinet used the constant 60,334, and 
in Baily’s formula the constant is 60,346. In Williamson’s 
formulz the constant is 60,384, which is the value found by Regnault, 
and is probably the most accurate of all. Sometimes the co- 
efficient in the formula is given as 10,000 fathoms, which is roughly 
correct. 

We will now consider the errors underlying the barometric 
measurement of heights, which render the method inapplicable 
in cases where great accuracy is required. The most important of 
these sources of error is probably that due to what is called the 
“barometric gradient,” a term frequently used in meteorological 
reports. Taking three points at which the barometric pressure is 
the same, if the atmosphere was in a state of statical equilibrium 
these points would lie on the same level plane. But usually this 
plane is not level, but inclined, and the inclination of the plane is 
termed the “barometric gradient.” For a number of points the 
surface on which they lie would not be a plane at all, but an undula- 
ting surface. These surfaces for different heights are never parallel, 
and frequently slope in opposite directions. Allowance cannot be 
fully made for this disturbing cause, but the error can, to some 
extent, be eliminated by making a number of simultaneous observa- 
tions at the two stations, and taking the mean of the results. 

Another cause of error is due to variations in the temperature of 
the air. It is generally assumed that the mean temperature of the 
column of air between two stations, one vertically over the other, is 
the mean of the temperatures at the upper and lower stations, but 
this is not always the case, The error may be partially eliminated by 
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making observations at intermediate stations, but cannot be entirely 
overcome. High winds also cause a variation in the height of the 
barometer. 

In addition to the errors mentioned there are, of course, errors of 
observation, and instrumental errors. The former may be caused by 
imperfect adjustment of the zero point, and erroneous reading of 
the mercury on the scale. These errors are, however, usually small, 
and may with care be neglected. The instrumental errors are due 
chiefly to imperfect graduation of the scales of the barometer and 
attached thermometer, the impurity of the mercury, and to air in 
the tube. These errors may be corrected by comparison with a 
standard instrument. 

The form of barometer known as the aneroid is also frequently 
used for the determination of heights, a graduated scale being added 
for this purpose. This scale is graduated by means of one of the 
barometric formulz already referred to. The aneroid barometer 
usually consists of a metallic box from which the air has been 
exhausted, and differences of atmospheric pressure are recorded by a 
system of levers which act on an index hand which marks the read- 
ing on a graduated scale. In some forms of aneroid the box is not 
completely exhausted of air, and these are called ‘compensated 
aneroids,’ but the name is misleading, some of these instruments 
being more sensitive to changes of temperature than those not com- 
pensated. The aneroid is a very handy instrument and easily used, 
but for the purpose of measuring heights it is much inferior to the 
mercurial barometer. In some instruments the altitude scale is fixed 
at a certain reading, say 30 or 31 inches, and in others it is mov- 
able, and can be adjusted to any reading required. The latter seems 
the most convenient plan. In either case it is clear that absolute 
elevations above the sea-level cannot be determined with this instru- 
ment with any approach to accuracy, as there is no way of making 
the necessary corrections for variations in pressure, temperature, &c. 
The aneroid barometer should, therefore, be used only for finding 
differences of elevation, and for this purpose it will give fairly 
good approximate results in cases where extreme accuracy is not 
required. 

To show the degree of accuracy attainable by the barometric 
method, two examples may be cited. From readings of a mercurial 
barometer at the summit of Mont Blanc and at the Geneva Observa- 
tory made by Messieurs Bravais & Martins in the year 1844, the 
height of the mountain above the level of the sea was computed tc 


be 4,815°9 metres, or 15,800°44 feet. Corabeuf found by trigono.- 
L2 
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metrical measurement a height of 15,783 feet, or 17°44 feet less than 
that indicated by the barometer. 

The height of Mount Washington, in the United States, was found 
by a spirit-level to be 6,293 feet above sea-level, while the barometric 
method gave 6,291°7 feet, a close approximation. In some other 
cases, however, much larger differences have been found, and the 
good agreements quoted above may perhaps be considered as 
accidental. 


J. ELLARD GORE, 





RAMBLES IN JOHNSON-LAND. 


HOUGH long an ardent Boswell-cum-Johnson devotee, and one 

who had done, like poor Queen Caroline, all mon petit possible 

in the way of calling the faithful to prayer, as a sort of muezzin, it 
eemed strange that I should never have offered my devotions at 
the chief shrine of the great lexicographer. The London localities 
dedicated to him are familiar enough, and interesting too ; but not 
many are left. At the “Cheshire Cheese” they cherish the tradition, 
and the spot is pointed out where the sage used to sit. But it must 
be remembered that it was for company that Johnson always repaired 
to a tavern, and that there must have been a club, or some enter- 
taining companion like Boswell, to induce him to frequent such 
places. Not but that a very fair presumption is made out. A few 
years ago I witnessed the destruction of the old “ Essex Head” 
tavern, which he used to frequent. The “ Mitre” has been rebuilt ; 
Bolt Court stands where it did, and has a Johnsonian air enough ; 
but his house has disappeared. The most genuine and satisfactory 
of the London relics is assuredly the old house in Gough Square, where 
the “ Dictionary” was written, nigh a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Here is the dark, narrow stair, with the well-wrought balusters, the 
stepped gable, the somewhat crazy rooms and uneven floors. About it, 
and in keeping, are the old mouldering houses with carved doorways ; 
mostly given over to printers, which would soothe the illustrious 
shade. There is a great peace and sequestered tone over the 
deserted little court which is reached from Fleet Street by many 
‘ winding passages. Lately, passing by St. Clement Dane’s church, 
with my cheerful friend Eugenius—that interesting fane with its 
Dutch-like tower—we noted that the door was invitingly open, and 
entering, we found the workmen busy renewing and restoring the 
fine old organ, grown somewhat wheezy with a ripe old age. ‘One 
of Father Smith’s,” an intelligent operative told us. We made our 
way into the gallery, to the left-hand corner, overhanging the pulpit, 
and sat ourselves down next the pillar—a snug, comfortable spot, 
sheltered, and good for seeing and hearing. Here it was that the 
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pious and worthy old Samuel used to ensconce himself on Sundays, 
and “pray hard” with all his honest old heart. A brass plate at 
the back of the seat, with a reverent inscription, marks the spot. 
We sat there long, in silence, and I was tempted to utter his own 
aspiration for his friend Langton: ‘Sit anima mea cum Johnsono !” 
Thus within a few weeks I had the satisfaction of having sat in his 
pew, mounted his stairs at Gough Square, put on his wedding-ring, 
handied his stick, reposed in his chair, and stood in the room in 
which he was born. It is always gratifying to think that in the 
inner library of the Athenzeum club a fine terra-cotta bust of the 
sage should be in the place of honour, looking down placidly on the 
silent readers about him—a bust which I had the pleasure of 
presenting. In the room below hangs on the wall Opie’s portrait 
of the Doctor. As a true Johnsonian I am pleased to count as one 
of my best friends a Langton; and I have known also Garricks, 
Sheridans, Boswells, Burkes, Nugents, and others—all descended 
from the sage’s friends. 

Having thus visited our London Johnsonian relics, we next set 
forth for the country, to explore what I have called the “‘ Johnsonian 
Land,” which is even more interesting. Passing by Burton— 
Burton-of-the-Beers—and leaving behind us chimneys and factories 
galore, at the close of a “hot and secular day,” as Elia would say, 
we came into the fair and inviting Derbyshire country. A brisk, 
good-natured local solicitor, full of extraordinary information of all 
kinds, had something to tell us about every house that flitted by, of 
the owners of the old castles, and of antiquities generally. Such 
pleasant, enthusiastic guides are ever welcome and invaluable to the 
dramatic traveller. Gradually a sort of sylvan district began to 
draw near ; the softly-swelling hills of Dovedale are seen in the 
distance ; while a low-lying hamlet embosomed in trees, whence rises 
a tall, elegant, and truly expressive spire, comes into view. This is 
Ashbourne. The entering such tranquil, retired places at eventide 
adds a special attraction. There is a tone of pensive and even sad 
seclusion, as though we were arriving at some “ happy valley.” 
Indeed, the tradition runs that the doctor drew his happy valley 
in “ Rasselas” from some such secluded spot in the neighbourhood. 
Crossing a bridge, and passing close by the church, which is almost 
abbey-like in its appearance, we enter the little High Street, our 
solicitor pointing out this and that house as we pass along. At the 
farther end of the street, where it begins to rise towards the hill, a 
sort of wooden bar, high,in the air, stretches across the road, 
supported on tall posts, making a sort of arch, on the centre of 
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which is perched a huge negro’s head ; while below it hangs a large 
framed picture, representing a sportsman, with his dogs, &c. And 
there is the legend : 

“THe GREEN MAN AND Biack’s HEAD Roya HOTEL.” 

A “Green Man” in combination with a “ Black’s Head” seemed 
bizarre enough, while the “ Royal” element introduced furthered the 
perplexity. However, thus it was, and the Boswellian pilgrims looked 
up with a feeling of interest and veneration. The sturdy Doctor had 
often trudged under the “ Black Man’s Head” as he took his walk 
from the “ big” house below. We can hear him saying : “ Why, sir, 
where’s the merriment? ‘These signs, sir, all have their significance. 
There was a Frenchman who translated the ‘Green Man and Still’ 
‘Lhomme vert et tranquille’ And as for the Black’s head, I'd as lief 
my own head was there as another’s !” 

This is an ancient inn, relic of the old posting days ; very quaint 
and original with its great yard and covered archway. It is much as 
itwas a hundred years ago. Round the yard are all sorts of crannies 
and little doors that open into rooms ; a snug bar or two, with half a 
dozen short lengths of stairs fixed outside, and leading up to overhang- 
ing chambers. A stray joint or two hangs aloft from hooks, seasoning 
slowly, to which, when dinner is spoken of, the hostess’ eyes wandered 
abstractedly. 

** How I love,” said Eugenius, “ these genuine old-fashioned inns, 
where you are an actual flesh-and-blood person, real and living, to the 
good landlady. In such places she knows you, and takes an interest 
in you. But at your “ Métropoles ” you are a mere number, a cypher, 
perhaps. Now, here they don’t want numbers.” 

“You are right, Eugenius,” I said with a sigh. “ But here comes 
Sukey with news of our dinner. How is it getting on, Sukey ?” 

“ What is your number, please ?”’ was Sukey’s reply. O nos bons 
willageots / 

A good country dinner was spread in one of the little rooms that 
looked out on the courtyard. The fare was good ; and as to wine 
—well, the highest praise that can be given to the country inn is that 
its intention is good. While we were sitting at the old table the door 
was thrown open wide, and our worthy hostess, with an extra state 
and dignity in her manner, introduced in person the Vicar of the 
parish. Knowing of our pious quest, he had come up without loss 
of time to see the strangers. A cheerful, active, off-hand man. He 
remained with us for a pleasant hour, telling us much that was 
interesting, and fixing an early hour the. following morning when he 
would meet us at the church gate. 
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Attractive as the little hamlet is, on the claim of its own 
picturesqueness, it has this pleasing association: it is Dr. Johnson’s 
Ashbourne. In no other place, save perhaps at Streatham, did he 
find such enjoyment or feel himself so thoroughly at home. It was 
here that his old schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, 
lived in comfortable ease and state, and was ever ready to welcome 
his friend. Johnson relished the retirement, the fine air and pastoral 
tone of the place, and also the “good living” which his host pro- 
vided. The place is now full of traditions of this well-to-do, 
comfortable prebendary, of his friends, and enemies. So present and 
vivid are these images, that the ghost of the great Doctor and his 
host seem to be perpetually walking by one’s side up the hilly street, 
as we make our way to or from “ The Green Man.” Neither Lich- 
field, the house where he was born, nor Gough Square, the house 
where he wrote the “ Dictionary,” seem nearly so potent in evoking 
past memories as this little, simple, retired hamlet. 

One of the most effective and dramatic scenes in Boswell’s 
“ Life” is the account of his visit to Ashbourne, whither he had been 
invited by Dr. Taylor at the request of the great Pundit. He re- 
mained some weeks, and the picture is a most enjoyable one. His 
account of this pleasant time is one of the most dramatic portions of 
his journal : it supplies the most intimate, trifling, perhaps, details of 
the “being ona visit.” No incidents occurred worth speaking of ; and 
his record fills in the whole in a most agreeable fashion, and gives a 
sort of life to the little pastoral hamlet. 

Dr. Taylor’s mansion is a rather uninteresting, but sound-looking 
edifice, of very red brick, with a portico in front. Though this 
front is nearly a hundred and thirty years old, it now seems merely 
old-fashioned. It is now occupied by an agreeable family descended 
from a famous painter, to whom our Vicar brought us, and who gave 
us a courteous welcome. It was a strange, curious feeling to find 
one’s self in the handsome octagon room described by Boswell, 
where the dinner was given on the Doctor’s birthday, when it was 
proposed to light up the central chandelier.' This octagon room 
had been built by Taylor, and filled up the space between the two 
old wings of the mansion. It is in the rather elegant Italian style 
then in fashion, with good florid stucco work, inradiating compartments. 
This, it was said, was owing to the influence of his friends the 
Boothbys, who were in the neighbourhood. The general old- 
fashioned air, the painted medallion in the ceiling, the fine ironwork 
in the railing ofthe stairs, and the two stately columns of Derbyshire 


' Our hostess informed me that their predecessor in the tenancy well recalled 
this very chandelier, which had three rows of lights, 
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marble supporting the gallery, were all most pleasing. In the grounds 
behind, on the left, was a little old-fashioned pavilion, while beyond 
stretched an expanse of green, formerly the Doctor’s park ; for this 
comfortable ecclesiastic used to keep his deer. The narrow river 
which crosses it has been diverted, and used to run much closer to 
the garden. By damming up one end the Doctor had made a sort 
of waterfall ; and readers of Boswell will recalljthe pleasant scene, 
when Johnson, seizing a pole, tried to clear away the débris, and par- 
ticularly the dead cat. As one’s eyes wandered over the ground, the 
scene appeared to rise before us in the most vivid way. In these 
gardens the great lexicographer had wandered day after;day, getting 
an appetite for his host’s table. The river, it seems, will presently be 
moved back again to its old course, as a railway is to pass across its 
bed. The old red stables, somewhat dilapidated, where were kept 
the well-fed horses which the host sent to bring Johnson and his 
friend to the house, are still there much as they were, at the bottom of 
the garden on the right. Four of these steeds drew them in state to 
the village. I could have lingered on for hours in this agreeable old 
house, calling up these ghostly memories. In the octagon room I 
could hear the Doctor violently showing his displeasure at the 
Ashbourne farming gentleman who had used the profane words 
“damned fool ” in his presence. 

At one side on the first floor, to the right as you face the house, 
is a one-windowed room of rather mean aspect, which is pointed out 
as the one occupied by the Doctor. Another, more pretentious in 
character, was long exhibited as the one, but the true tradition settled 
that it was the first. When the Vicar of Ashbourne, the Reverend 
Mr. Jourdain, first arrived many years ago, he found many old 
persons who preserved the memories of Johnson’s host, and even 
recalled him. He was a very great personage there ; and it was said 
that if he had taken a dislike to the beautiful spire of the church 
and wished it removed, it would have been demolished to please 
him. He had been at war with Mr. Langley, the master of the 
Grammar School which, awkwardly enough, exactly faced Taylor’s 
house on the opposite side of the street. A most charming Eliza- 
bethan, many-gabled front it displays; tranquil, unobtrusive and 
elegant. The garden rises abruptly behind on the side of a small 
hill, as described by “ Bozzy.” It is curious, by the way, that there 
should now be living in the town a Doctor Boswell, whose name, we 
may trust, is sufficiently appreciated to bring him abundant practice.! 


' These odd coincidences often occur. Lately, passing by Clapham, I noted 
a doctor’s brass plate with the name Westwood, which at once recalled Shelley’s 
first wife, who, it will be recollected, was at school at Clapham, 
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Dr. Taylor was a respectable and much reputed clergyman, but 
not very fortunate in his matrimonial relations. From some incom- 
patibility he was separated from his lady. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, editor 
of Johnson’s “Letters,” tells us that “he was informed, by the 
Vicar of Ashbourne, that Taylor left all his money to his shoeblack.” 
The editor does not give any authority for this statement. Poor 
Taylor! But Nichols, who was a contemporary and ought to have 
known, tells us that Taylor’s heir was a young gentleman named 
Webster. Out of this shoeblack story the editor engenders a serious 
imputation on the memory of Taylor. “erhaps this lad was 
Taylor’s illegitimate son!” What a “perhaps”! He even goes 
further, and ventures to name the shoeblack’s mother! She was 
the person before alluded to ina letter as “she.” And who was 
“she”? Why, a woman of whom Johnson had written to Taylor: 
* Do you know what has become of her, and how she and he live 
together? What a wretch it is!” Asif the good Johnson would 
speak in this light fashion of his friend’s mistress! In this wild way 
does Dr. B. Hill seriously libel both Johnson and Johnson’s friend. 

But we can clearly identify the person referred to as “she”: 
for Johnson, writing to Taylor about a lawsuit, speaks of some woman 
who held the property in dispute “ for her life.” ‘She had as much 
as she ought to have,” he said; “what a wretch it is!” Thename is 
erased, the editor tells us, “but it appears to be Wood.” Had he 
looked a little further on he would have found Johnson telling Taylor 
that “ he would not be injured till the death of A/rs. Rudd, and her 
life was as good as his.” Rudd is clearly the name, Rudd and Wood 
being words not unlike. Dr. B. Hill thinks, wisely enough, that “this 
can scarcely refer to the celebrated Mrs. Rudd.” This Webster, or 
one of the Websters, lies buried in the church. I discussed this 
matter with our worthy Vicar, but I could not find that there was any 
positive evidence for this imputation on Dr. Taylor, beyond a fixed 
persuasion that the thing was so. 

Close beside was the beautiful Ashbourne church, a cathedral in 
miniature almost, and which is really, as I said, the note of the place. 
Everything centres in its gently obtrusive and truly elegant spire. 
This is quite hollow from top to bottom. 

The Vicar having now unlocked the church door, we found our- 
selves inthis most wonderful and original of country churches. It had 
all the entertainment of going over a small cathedral, so varied and 
striking were its contents. Johnson, of course, attended at many a 
Sunday’s service, but he must have often wandered pensively through 
its aisles ; for here was the tomb of his much-loved Hill Boothby, to 
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whom he had written, when she was on her deathbed, such touch- 
ing, loving letters. It was a curious feeling reading her name on 
the marble tablet. Other Boothbys are here, Sir Brooke and 
“ Penelope,” with odd Pompeian sort of tombs. The chancel seems 
to be filled with recumbent Cockaines, knights and their ladies ; 
rather crowded together, accommodation being scant, but adding to 
the picturesque effect. ‘“ Look,” says our Vicar, “stand just here. 
Now you have a beautiful view of where the aisles intercept ; and 
mark the effect of the light! ” 

Rarely have I seen anything so judiciously and thoroughly re- 
stored as this church ; and our Vicar has in his time raised, and laid 
out, between thirty and forty thousand pounds. He -was now busy 
with the elegant spire, which was encompassed by an airy scaffolding ; 
new stones were being inserted—the whole “ underpinned ”—to the 
tune, or cost, of some four thousand pounds. ‘There was some fine 
old stained glass and good modern glass. When he came, he found 
the large expanse of the walls all overgrown and encrusted by layers 
of thick plaster. These he had carefully cleaned away, exposing the 
beautiful, highly finished stonework. 

We now returned to our “ Green Man”; and noted that all the 
steps, flagging, &c., of the old inn were garnished in rather curious 
fashion. When the local Sukey had finished her scouring, she would 
take a piece of chalk and fancifully decorate the ends with curious 
devices and flourishes, almost of an Indian pattern : dice, diamonds, 
&c., like the figures in a kaleidoscope. This curious custom seemed 
universal, and our “ Green Man and Black’s Head” displayed the 
devices on every available step. I had some conversation with our 
worthy hostess in her snug bar ; and on going away she put into my 
hands a card, on one side of which was an antique device represent- 
ing a sportsman firing at a bird which his dog has just “set,” 
and with this inscription : 

“Fanny WALLIs, Family and Commercial Posting House, ‘Green 
Man and Black’s Head Hotel,’ Ashbourn, near Dovedale.” On the 
other side was to be read : 

Extract from ** Boswell’s Life of Dr. Fohnson,” September, 1771. 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey northwards. I took my 
post-chaise from the ‘*‘ Green Man,” a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress 
of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, courtseying very low, presented me with 
an engraving of the sign of her house, to which she had subjoined in her own 
handwriting an address in such singular simplicity of style that I have preserved 
it, pasted upon one of the boards of my original journal at this time, and shall 


here insert it for the amusement of my readers. 
**M, Killingley’s duly waits upon Mr, Boswell, is exceedingly obliged to him 
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for this favor, whenever he comes this way hopes for a continuance of the same, 
would Mr. Boswell name the house to his extensive acquaintance, it would be a 
singular favor conferred on one who has it not in her power to make any other 
return but her most grateful thanks and sincerest prayers for his happiness in time 
and in a blessed eternity. 

‘* Tuesday morn.” 

It was pleasant, therefore, for Mr. Boswell’s biographer and editor 
to find himself thus unexpectedly treated at parting just as was that 
pleasant creature himself, and that good Mrs. Wallis should, nigh 
120 years later, so faithfully cherish the tradition of her visitor. I 
asked her about this quaint Mrs. Killingley, her predecessor. There 
were no Killingleys now in the place, she said ; but when she first 
came there were, and she knew them very well. And so, having paid 
our modest bill, taken leave of our hostess and good Vicar, who saw 
us to the station, we departed from this interesting hamlet ; and with 
regret saw its elegant spire fade in the distance. 

A station or two further on we were set down at Uttoxeter, pro- 
nounced in a variety of ways as Utchester, Utoxter, &c., an unin- 
teresting place enough, very rude and undeveloped. In its small 
triangular market-place a rather grimy drinking-fountain had been 
set up, but seems decaying away. The natives, adroitly wishing to 
utilise the Johnsonian legend, had roughly carved on one side an 
image of a large-headed man, bent down in sorrow. This was 
intended as a record of the memorable act of penitence performed 
by the sage on this very spot, when he stood bareheaded, for an hour 
and more, the object of the loud jeers and wonder of the yokels. As 
is well known, he wished by this act of self-humiliation to atone 
for some disobedience to his father, the old Michael. But, as I said, 
what with the water and neglect, the image has well nigh mouldered 
away out of sight. 

There was nothing else to detain the Boswellians, save, perhaps, 
a “rag and bone shop,” as it is called: a disrespectful name for 
places where old china and other “curios” may be obtained. The 
amateur might do worse than explore the country towns regularly ; 
he would be certain to light on something that will be “in his way,” 
and at modest figures. 

Lichfield is, of course, the official pilgrimage for all admirers of 
the good old Doctor. Few places are more thoroughly permeated 
with the flavour of the Johnsonian legend ; and though the ordinary 
sightseer is satisfied with what is shown in the market-place, there 
are many more memorials almost more suggestive, and that appeal 
more forcibly and romantically to the well-skilled visitor. 

It is pleasing to find that as the cu/¢fe increases the natives are 
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every year beginning to take more and more interest in their great 
townsman ; though, apart from this attraction, the place is charming 
as a specimen of a cathedral town, from its placid, unsophisticated 
tone, the sylvan or rural aspect of portions of the town, and the 
exquisite cathedral itself, small and elegant as it is, in contrast with 
some of the other vast and overpowering fanes. There is a placid, 
old-world tranquillity about the place. Wecan hear the “caw-caw” 
of the rooks very far aloft ; and, looking up, we see some tall trees 
clustered, and these parsonic birds flying about. 

A sense of pensive retrospect comes on us as we stand in the 
market-place, by the good old Gothic church, where the sage sits 
perched on his pedestal, and bent down gloomily, as he gazes at the 
quaint, paternal mansion opposite, now tenantless and somewhat 
dilapidated. Finding our way to “The Johnson’s Head,” a cheerful- 
looking bookseller’s shop, the proprietor, a pleasant, kindly, enthusi- 
astic man, took us in hand—Alderman Lomax, who had been mayor 
of the city. We were first shown his own special “curios.” This 
thick, faded Malacca stick, with its heavy ivory top, quite brown with 
age, is the Doctor’s—quite “‘ Homeric,” as he would have said, from 
its size. Here was his arm-chair of dark wood, rather light and airy 
for his bulk. These relics came from Richard Green’s museum, 
which was often visited by Johnson. There was a curious portrait, 
too, done by some local artist of the time, in a fantastic hat and 
dress, but a fair likeness. It was painted for a Mr. Wickens, who 
knew Johnson. 

Our alderman next leads us forth to show us the town, and goes 
back to fetch the key of the house. It isa fine country day, the air 
balmy and refreshing for the “jaded Londoner.” The house is 
familiar enough from the pictures, with its overhanging frcnt storey 
supported on pillars ; and must have been a solid, comfortable, and 
respectable mansion in its day. In the shop portion, the old, small, 
cross-barred windows had been taken out, so as better to display the 
goods. The other windows seem to be just as they were in Johnson’s 
day. It seems in sound, excellent condition, and a short time ago 
was used as a sort of “ eating-house ”—a familiar term that seems in 
harmony with our ideal of the lexicographer.' Who will be its next 
occupant is hard to speculate ; but we should most relish that our 

' «Dr. Johnson Coffee House and Dining Rooms, Market Place, Lichfield. 
This house is famous as the birthplace of Dr. Johnson. Visitors to Lichfield 
will find every accommodation for making a short or long stay, and every 
attention to their comfort. Hot dinners daily from 12 till 2. Dinners and teas 


for private parties and schools. Terms on application to Mrs. Till, proprietress. 
Well-aired beds,” ’ Mrs. Till has gone and her kitchens have grown cold. 
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host and guide of “The Johnson’s Head” should at once transfer 
his business, with the chair and stick, to the place. 

On the elevated ground to the left of the cathedral, among the 
trees, we find the Bishop’s Palace—a pleasing, stately old building, 
well rusted, of Jacobean pattern. A modern bishop, when he came 
to reside there, added two clumsy wings projecting forward, which 
have spoiled the old engaging effect. It was difficult not to look on 
it with interest, as it was here that Johnson’s early patron, Gilbert 
Walmesley, used to reside, and here, also, took place the little children’s 
plays, “got up” by the young Garrick, at which Johnson used to 
assist. Later came that précieuse Miss Seward and her father. The 
house in which Garrick’s father lived when he was quartered here, I 
believe no longer stands. 

A charming walk by a sort of reservoir leads out of the town to 
Stow Hill, which is seen about a quarter of a mile off, with its clustered 
trees, from which peeps out the old house where Mrs. Gastrell used to 
live. Beside it is one of the ancient church towers, of which there are 
several in Lichfield. In one of the cross streets we find a spacious 
old posting-inn, “‘ The George,” roomy and comfortable, a capacious 
archway in the centre, which in the old days led into the yard. It 
has a somewhat architectural air, with its row of Grecian pillars. It 
is still the ‘‘ Family, Commercial, and Posting House.” We find a 
substantial lunch laid out, in permanence, as it were, in the good old 
style, for all who may choose to come, with sound Lichfield ale. 
This, as is known, is the old “ Beaux’s Stratagem” inn, whose pro- 
prietor and ale are introduced into Farquhar’s comedy. It may be 
said that everything in this good old town has a certain keeping, and 
is suited to its august Johnsonian legends. At the “George” they 
keep a visitors’ book, which is garnished with facetious comments, 
versicles, and the like. I don’t know whether these lines are an old 


common form— 
I came for change and rest ; 


The waiter took the change, 
The landlord took the rest. 


There is a society in London called “ The Johnson Club,” which, 
in imitation of Calverley’s well-known “ Pickwick” questions, has 
examination papers in Boswell’s book “set” by Dr, Birkbeck Hill, 
the well-known editor. Last year, the Club came down to Lichfield 
in full force, to put the Johnson business on a proper footing, as 
Boswell did the Corsicans, and light their little candles at the 
original flame. The visitors were hospitably eager that all the true 
Johnsonians of the place should be sought out and invited to dine 
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at “The George,” and interchange ideas on the subject of the 
“ Master.” But I was assured that not more than a couple of 
genuine Johnsonians could be discovered. 

On the hill close to the railway station is a decayed and venerable 
old church, in which old Michael, the bookseller, Johnson’s father, 
lies buried. I found it fast closed and desolate. Johnson, it seems, 
when on his deathbed, directed a stone to be placed over the grave 
of his father and mother. It has, however, disappeared. Thus, the 
history is complete. It is obvious the point of the incident is 
Johnson’s filial affection ; but it leads Dr. B. Hill into some fanci- 
ful, rambling speculations about “the stone.” Why was it not 
there? he asks. What became of it? JVas it ever there? In his 
distress he calls for the aid of the Rev. James Serjeantson, the rector, 
who, from his office, is assumed to have special knowledge ; but he 
was even more wild in his speculations, “He suggests to me that 
the stone was never set up” (query, set down ?), for the reason that 
“it was unlikely that within a dozen years such a memorial was 
treated so unworthily.” In vain the worthy historian of the town 
Dr. Harwood, who must have seen “the stone,” positively records 
that it was taken away in 1796, when the church was paved—a 
common incident. This will not do for Dr. B. Hill. The “stone” 
was never there ; for ‘‘there may have been some difficulty in find- 
ing the exact place of the interment.” All a gratuitous fancy ; for 
Johnson particularly directed that the spot was to be found, before 
ordering the stone. And yet we have the mason’s receipt ‘“ showing 
that he was paid for the stone”! Then we have this odd theory : 
“The matter may have stood over until it was forgotten” ; and, 
last and wildest hypothesis of all, “the mason may have used it for 
some other purpose”! All this in the face of the facts that the 
stone was ordered, laid, and removed ! 

Returning to the house in Market Place, we find beside it 
another old inn of even greater interest—“ The Three Crowns,” 
where Johnson and his follower stayed a few days on their visit to 
Lichfield. The description he gives of their doings is vivid, and the 
fashion in which he has caught the “local colour” is very striking. 
We almost seem to be staying there with him.' “The Three Crowns ” 


1 The excellent Cork takes care to remind his customers of this visit. “‘ Three 
Crowns Hotel, Lichfield. Proprietor, J. T. Cork. Good accommodation for 
visitors. Special terms for large parties. Wines, spirits and cigars of the 
choicest quality. ‘N.B.—We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of your 
great inns, but a good old-fashioned one’ (Boswell’s Life of Dr. Fohnson). The 
celebrated arym-chair used by the great Dr. Johnson is still in its old position,” 
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is not so ambitious in its aims as “ The George,” but the obliging Mr. 
Cork, the proprietor, good-naturedly favoured our enthusiasm, though 
apparently without feeling much of it himself. According to the old 
jest, he allowed himself to be “drawn.” The room in which the 
sacred chair was placed was very much as it was a century ago, with 
semicircular bench for drawing close to the fire, with a strange air of 
old fashion. 

One of our most interesting quests led us to the other side of the 
town, to Tamworth Street, in search of Lucy Porter’s house. It was 
on the ascent of the streets where the roads parted ; a regular, rather 
imposing mansion of pink brick, standing behind. its own wall ; its 
windows, which were very large, shaded by umbrageous trees ; a 
garden behind. How many a jaunt Johnson made to Lichfield to 
stay with his stepdaughter, in this roomy, comfortable-looking house! 
Again and again he came, and the hospitable Lucy always insisted 
that he should be her guest. It seems incomprehensible, and rather 
ungracious too, that he should have left all his savings to his black 
manservant and nothing to her. 

Mr. Lomax, among his other relics, exhibited Mrs. Johnson’s 
wedding-ring, which I had some pleasure in fitting on. It had come 
with the other things to this lucky black, who presented it, as a prix 
de consolation, to Mrs. Porter, but who contemptuously declined it. 
He seemed to have had it enamelled in black and gold with a com- 
memorative inscription. Lucy Porter’s house, we were told, is now 
known as Mrs. Pettitt’s or Petit’s. All these Lichfield houses were in 
capital condition. Near the railway station was the old grammar 
school which Johnson had attended, since partly rebuilt. There was 
a sale of furniture going on in the master’s house. 

Thus had we explored Lichfield—that pleasant city. By the end 
of the day we seemed to be on familiar terms with ‘ Mrs. Cobb” 
and “Mrs. Gastrell,” Lucy Porter, and the rest. We can enjoy 
our “ Bozzy ” with a greater zest and vitality, as it were, after visiting 
the localities ; the dry bones begin to live. 

“ Johnson-land ” suggests “‘ Dickens-land.” Passing by Birming- 
ham we call on the Treasurer of this great city, who is as enthusiastic 
for the novelist as we are for the lexicographer. He had written 
an admirable and exhaustive book on this Dickens-land, gathering 
up all the traditions, and describing vividly enough the localities in 
Rochester and other places which the novelist had “ pen-pictured,” 
to call in one of our modern absurd but expressive phrases. He took 
us out to see what I called his “Dickens museum”—a prodigy of 
diligent collecting. There everything conceivable that was ever 
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fashioned in connection with “ Boz” was to be found. Here were 
rare editions, translations, match-boxes even with his head, play-bills, 
broadsides, pamphlets, busts, figures—nothing was wanting. It was 
an astounding, bewildering collection. Museum it certainly is, and 
our Treasurer did the honours with rare good nature. 

Thus completing our two days’ pilgrimage, we returned to town. 
I may say, in conclusion, that this sort of expedition with an object 
in view, and prompted by a little enthusiasm, adds prodigiously to 
the enjoyment. You do not go from point to point foolishly staring, 
and wondering why you stare. The old monuments speak to you. 
You become for the time a denizen of the place, and find friends 
and helpers, as we did in our Vicar. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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“STRANGERS YET.” 


HERE is no great cordiality in our relations with our far-away 
Indian cousin, though he certainly comes off better in his 
dealings with us than others of our more immediate kith and kin. 
Bushmen and Hottentots shrivel up in the moral north-easter, the 
“wind of God,” that blows wherever the white man sets his foot ; 
Jocko flourishes, reaping profit from the war we wage with the wild 
beasts who appreciate his flavour, taking toll of every fruit-tree Pax 
Britannica calls into existence, steeplechasing over our roofs in the 
rains with supreme disregard of our tiles and our feelings, and per- 
versely selecting the very trees under which our new tents are 
pitched for his hot-weather sojourn. His name is Legion, and he is 
ubiquitous. His manners are beastly, and he is incorrigible. No 
one has a word to say in his favour, and yet he enjoys a unique sort 
of toleration. It is odd. 

One thing is, perhaps, that he stands with regard to the native 
community at large in much the same relation of doubtful depen- 
dentship as a tom-cat of dissolute habits does to the family he is 
supposed to belong to. We keep our terriers tied up because we do 
not choose to “‘let slip the dogs of war,” and inaugurate an undying 
feud with “next door.” But “next door” himself has little to say 
for his ill-conditioned /Arvotégé, except that the brute was at home in 
the house when he took possession. Something he owes undoubtedly 
to our respect for native prejudice, but more to his position in the 
scale of existence, @ cheval upon the boundary line that separates 
man and brute, and claiming, like a true borderer, the benefit of 
either nationality. 

For what caz you do with a monkey? He falls outside the 
dominion we claim over the beasts of the field. The kangaroos that 
inconvenience an Australian squatter are promptly slain, sepulchred 
in tin and decorated with lively representations of their erstwhile 
skipping selves. You see their receptacles in rows on the shelves 
of grocers at the East End, where they find an appreciative public. 
But there is no making mutton of monkeys. We feel instinctively 
that they are far too human for that. On the other hand, it is useless 
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to think of exploiting them as we do our fellow-creatures. They will 
neither pick cotton nor tend a machine. There is no bringing them 
within any scheme of comprehensive human interest. 

Here in England we have no idea of their numbers. A Settle- 
ment officer once told me, with tears in his eyes, that there were 
53,022 of them in the collecturate, and that they did not contribute 
one farthing to revenue. It grieved him. Taking that census must 
have been a lively business. I wonder how it was managed and 
about how many that would come to for all India. Something in 
millions, no doubt. And a full-grown monkey is as big as most 
natives. There they are, a sizeable nation, living, materially speaking, 
side by side with ourselves, but separated, morally and socially, by a 
distance only measurable by that which divides, say, two ladies in 
different sets at Cheltenham. In spite of the advocacy of Catlin 
and Fenimore Cooper, the verdict of the United States upon the 
Red Man has been irrevocably delivered in the words “Injuns is 
pisun.” Anglo-Indians have come to the same conclusion about 
monkeys. They refuse to take any interest in them except in the 
character of an unmitigated nuisance. It isa pity. We are losing a 
great opportunity. 

The minds of animals are almost the only ¢erra incognita that bids 
defiance to curiosity. Fancy herself can do little more than potter 
about the: coast within hail of her ships. But the part we call 
Monkey Land is within sight of our own shores and does seem to 
offer a possible point of departure for exploration in the interior. 
Yet we neglect it altogether. 

I am not talking of men of science, nor of Sally, the late lamented 
ornament of the Zoo. ‘The interest of the scientific observer is 
perhaps too mechanical, Sally’s intelligence was probably too 
artificial for much to be hoped for in that direction. The ingenious 
gentleman who has recently started with a cage and a phonograph 
with the view of recording the “native woodnotes wild” which the 
gorilla warbles in his primeval forest, may not impossibly achieve 
something for the advancement of our knowledge in respect of 
language. But what is wanted is racial sympathy. 

Had there been any upon our side, our century and a half in 
India would have taught us many things to throw light upon the 
workings of the monkey mind. We might by this time have even 
established some code of mutual intelligibility. I see nothing 
absurd in the supposition. But we have resolutely turned our heads 
the other way. opfular knowledge on the subject is still exactly 


where it was when the first Englishman discharged the national 
M2 
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execration at the first monkey who experimented on the sonority of 
rope-stretched canvas. 

What makes the hopelessness of it is the silence of the imagina- 
tion, that indispensable pioneer of discovery. Every now and again 
some significant trait is observed and passes into anecdote. But it 
gives rise to neither hypothesis nor myth. The sahib says, ‘* How 
odd !” the native, “It is a monkey!” and there is an end of the 
matter. Romance turns away in disgust ; the utilitarian shrugs his 
shoulders in despair. There is no getting interest to “bite” on 
Jocko. He is the cagot¢ of creation. 

There is something pathetic in it, too. See what sympathy has 
done for the dog. ‘To the Mussulman, Ze is the unclean beast far 
excellence. Compare the gaunt, filthy, pilfering, prowling cur of a 
Turkish town with the gracious, friendly creature who romps with 
our babies on the beach, and looks up to us with such loving eyes. 
The first Indo-Germanic family who adopted the dog as inmate and 
companion were by no means so squeamish as their descendants. 
Suppose they had taken up with Jocko instead! Primdé facie it seems 

nore rational to associate with the occupant of the rung just below 
your foot than one a dozen steps down. He would have presumably 
developed fidelity, devotion, &c., which would now have been known 
as “ simian” instead of canine virtues. Besides which, he could have 
made the beds and taken out the perambulator. It is almost a pity. 

He is the only animal we treat with scorn. Voluntary approaches 
to our intimacy made by other creatures are felt to be flattering and 
welcomed with appreciative cordiality. The horse that follows his 
master about the paddock is sure of a caress, the wild birds stress of 
weather drives to our windows are cherished guests. But the blind 
yearnings which sometimes draw these poor amphibians towards 
their human kindred serve only as the text for our discourse of con- 
tempt. The monkey who, seeing a man take a couple of Cockle’s 
pills, watched his opportunity and swallowed the rest of the box, has 
been the argument of infinite jest. Why? We can see pathos ina 
clerk’s wife sitting down with a sewing machine and a penny illus- 
trated fashion paper to reproduce for her own wear the costume of a 
duchess. And yet we have no sympathy for the imitative aspirations 
of this hapless experimenter. And when sympathy is dead, cruelty 
is at the door. 

I know a village in which an ancient and infirm monkey took up 
his quarters, throwing himself like a sturdy and thankless beggar 
upon the hospitality of the little community. It was not grudged. 
He was a nuisance and a bully, yet they gave him daily of what they 
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had, a whang of the bannock, a handful of the parched grain. He 
took it from their hands, accommedating himself, after his animal 
sort, to the habits of his entertainers. A young Englishman came 
to camp under the trees by the tank. He was annoyed at the im- 
portunity of the old greygown,' and disgusted (I dare say with reason) 
with his conduct as a co-tenant in the upper storeys of the tenement 
in which he occupied the ground floor. So he rode off to the nearest 
town, got arsenic and mixed it ina bolus of dough. ‘Then, when 
the aged brute stretched out his hand for alms, he put, with his own 
hand, this Judas-gift within it. 

I do not know the ultimate destiny of that youngman. In India 
he did not thrive. It was not so that Apollonius dealt with the satyr 
(doubtless a gorilla) who infested a village by the Cataracts. Sweet 
St. Francis would, perhaps, have enrolled this poor pom as a lay 
brother. All things are possible to love. 

To me a treeful of monkeys has ever been as an illustration of 
the story of the first garden. The history of zeons is condensed in 
the brief allegory of the Fall. Who shall say over what unimaginable 
periods the slow growth of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
may not have extended? We take up the story, as it were, at the 
déinouement, at the very crisis of evolutions which expelled a 
particular pair of c-devant simians from the paradise of sinless 
animalism where they were no longer in place. But the same process 
may be maturing elsewhere, and it is not impossible that the fated 
tree may be already overshadowing Monkey Land. The innocence 
of irresponsible instinct seems marred and flawed by rising reason. 
Zeus is born, and the Saturnia regna are beginning to totter to 
their fall. 

That, at any rate, is the way I understand the little “international 
episode” (as Mr. Henry James might call it) I am going to tell. It 
shows, as I read it, a conflict between instinct and something very 
like reason. I give the bare facts. 

There are two groves, a couple of hundred yards apart, a larger 
and a smaller, the latter more eligible for tents and, as it would seem, 
for monkeys also, for when the district officer reaches his camp, 
pitched under its shade, he finds the trees in the occupation of a 
tribe who resist summary process of ejection as resolutely as 
Tipperary tenants. Clods are hurled, blank cartridges exploded, and 
every pot and pan in the kitchen pressed into the service of a general 
serenade. (I ought rather to say aubade, for no amount of rough 

’ The Indian monkey is covered with long gr¢y hair. 2/uegown = mendicant 
bedesman Vide Antiguary. 
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music will expel a monkey who has once established himself for the 
night. When it comes to Zaz, it saves trouble to let him alone until 
morning.) After two days of this warfare the enemy give in and 
troop off to the other wood. For three or four days the peace is 
not disturbed by any attempt at reoccupation. Then one morning a 
three-parts-grown monkey crosses the neutral ground, mounts a tree, 
and defies for hours all attempts to dislodge him. It is a single- 
handed enterprise, and finds no support. At last he is fairly com- 
pelled to retreat. And now comes the significant part of the story. 
Before he has half crossed the open a large compatriot comes out to 
meet him. The two stop, some kind of communication passes, 
quietly enough. Then the new-comer takes him between his hands, 
gives him one bite at the back of the neck, and canters back ‘calmly 
to his own wood, leaving him dead. ‘There was no noisy squabble. 
What was done was done judicially. The better advised of the com- 
munity desired it to be understood that they disavowed the conduct 
of an individual adventurer. Poor young monkey! I dare say he 
had received many pledges of support. Had he but been able to 
make his position good till sundown (the usual time for taking up 
quarters for the night), the counsels of prudence would have been 
swamped by public enthusiasm, and an invasion ex masse would 
have hailed him as its hero. ‘There was no further infraction of the 
modus vivendt, For the time, at least, reason had got the upper 
hand of instinct. 

According to Voltaire, the distinguishing mark of a civilised 
country is the gallows. ‘The execution I have just described is of 
too informal a sort to justify me in asserting, under the authority of 
this dictum, that Monkey Land is on the way to take its place 
among the nations. Judge Lynch belongs to a low level of culture. 
But there is legality in this. I tell it with hesitation, as knowing 
that mistakes (and absurd ones enough) are quite possible in dealing 
with people with whom one has little in common but a few words, 
and those of an unfamiliar language. Still, I believe I got at my 
informant’s meaning. 

Walking behind a native guide through a tract of forest, I came 
one morning upon the body of a monkey hanging from the fork of a 
small tree, in which it was made fast by strips of bark wound round 
the neck. These were not detached, but merely peeled down as far 
as the fork by breaking twigs or small boughs above it and bringing 
the bark away with them. There was something seizing in the look 
of the black, contorted face, upturned by the drag of the heavy body. 
The limbs had stiffened in strange positions, the knotty fingers were 
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outstretched as if seeking support. It was like the gess# at Pompeii, 
which perpetuate the last spasm of suffocation. 

My first idea was that the creature had been knocked on the 
head, and hung up 7 ¢errorem by a village Hampden driven to 
desperation by some more than usually impudent depredation on 
the part of “the little tyrant of his fields.” But the fields were 
miles away. It was just a barren hillside, sparsely covered with 
scrubby timber. And a second look told me that this was no case 
of post-mortem suspension. ‘The poor brute had literally been 
“hanged by the neck until he was dead.” Now the proverbial dif- 
ficulty of shearing a pig must be as nothing compared with that of 
hanging a monkey. 

The moment I stopped my guide dropped on hishams. Theart 
of standing erect without inconvenience takes some little time to 
acquire. ‘Ten thousand years or so, I dare say. It might perhaps 
be possible to calculate the epoch at which a particular race made 
its entry into the human family by the frequency with which it 
assumes this paradisiacal posture. According to this method of 
computation, my companion was, comparatively speaking, just out 
of Eden. He certainly was at the very nadir of human existence. 
From a material point of view, the fall from the condition, say, of a 
clean-feeding, well-coated, wholesome baboon to that of this squalid, 
naked, carrion-eating, spleen-swollen savage was a tremendous one. 
Supposing the evolution theory to be correct, some condition of this 
sort is an unavoidable half-way house on the road of progress. It is 
only when the last of the old crew of instincts has been thrown over- 
board that mutinous reason can takecommand. And a pretty pickle 
the ship is in by that time ! 

Weli, “that is the way we all begin,” I suppose. Anyhow, this 
victim of evolution was the only person I could turn to for informa- 
tion about M. Le Pendu. Only, language was a difficulty. 

These children of the forest speak a jargon which has some 
affinity with tongues of Sanskrit origin. Hence community of 
parentage with higher races has been inferred. I should rather 
imagine that they had not got as far as articulate speech when the 
Aryan invasion swept over India, and picked it up by imitation. 
We had words and even phrases enough in common to be able to 
exchange simple ideas, however. Our conversation ran somewhat in 
this way. 

I (pointing to the dangling carcass) : “ Why fastened ?” 

He (finding the question complex and dealing with the first idea 
suggested) : “It is a monkey.” 
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I: “Known. Why fastened ?” 

He: “ For wickednesses, belike.” 

I (rather surprised at the word): “ For wickednesses! What 
wickednesses? Village, far. Fields, far” (with gesture intended to 
express remoteness). 

He (reproducing gesture) : “ Very far.” 

I: “Pursuing him from the village they will have come here?” 

He: “* Who?” 

I: “The people of the village.” 

He (bewildered) : “ What village have monkeys?” 

I (bewildered): ‘‘I spoke of men.” 

He : “ How should men catch and fasten a monkey ?” 

I: “ Who fastened him ?” 

He : “ Monkeys.” 

I: “ Monkeys?” 

He: “ Who else?” (a pause). ‘ For wickednesses, belike.” 

I varied the form of my interrogatory, but the result was the 
same. 

The more civilised forest-dwellers often imply, though they rarely 
assert it in direct words, that these genuine wild men of the woods 
are on terms of greater familiarity with the animal life that surrounds 
them than they choose to admit. Now, it is undeniable that con- 
ventions exist between animals of different species. My space runs 
short, but I will instance that which gives the bullock full assurance 
while the crow picks the cattle-ticks off his eyelids. Let the bullock 
fall, and the crow’s forbearance is atanend. I have seen a crow 
feed a young Indian cuckoo. I know, upon the word of an old 
friend now dead, that wild peacocks will strut with outspread tails 
round a tiger that basks in the sun, giving him the spectacle of their 
beauty in full reliance upon some mysterious dea. It may be 
that civilised man is the only animal outside this general understand- 
ing, some vague comprehension of which still lingers among the 
“least erected ” (the word “degraded” would imply a fall from civili- 
sation) of his fellows. My guide would not accept the words that 
mean “ crime,” “ offence,” in the place of the one I have translated 
**wickednesses.” He stuck to it, and left me with the impression 
that the guilt of the hanged monkey was something analogous to 
what striking a Brahman or killing a cow would be among orthodox 
Hindoos. But Monkey Land is even more closed to us than Thibet. 
As Charles Lamb said of the supernatural, “ We do not know the 
laws of that country.” 

They are a mysterious people. A large and yenerably obese 
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elder of his tribe used to sit by the hour together on one of the 
pillars of my garden gate, as erect as a man, his feet dangling, his 
long fell of silvery hair looking like a mantle of costly furs. There 
he sat with hands planted on his thighs, gazing over the wide expanse 
of sand threaded by the blue stream below. I used to study him 
through a binocular, and grew familiar with his black, puckered 
features. No Grimaldi off the stage ever wore an air of deeper 
melancholy than this ancient harlequin. I used to fancy he was 
thinking of his past youth, meditating de fuga mundi. 

Sometimes I fear that from the height of his hoar antiquity 
some Pisgah view into the promised land awaiting his race in the 
unimaginable depths of the future may have opened before his gaze. 
He may have followed them down, down, to squalid savagery, and 
then shared their struggles as they climbed the cruel steep of civili- 
sation. Perhaps he saw them arrived at the dignity of consummate 
manhood. Some were in sweaters’ dens, and some picked oakum 
in gaol. The strong wrenched from the weak what little they had, 
and grew stronger and bigger. And the weak grew smaller and 
weaker. And weakest of all, the females and their young whimpered 
and wailed under hunger and blows. But every one was entitled to 
be classified as homo sapiens, “‘ of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting.” 

And the old monkey looked away with deadly loathing, and his 
bleared eyes saw yet once more the river shining through the yellow 
sand past the red headlands tufted with the trees he knew; and the 
great shining banyan leaves rustled softly over his head, and the 
nomegranate blossoms burned scarlet through the moist, heavy heat 
he loved. And 

“ Sahib,” said a servant, coming in in a hurry, “the old monkey 
has fallen down. He stood up straight and raised his hands, and 
then he fell. Will the sahib come ?” 

Well, it was better than the workhouse. But I have an affection 
for his race, and in reply to the question— 

Are the bounds eternal set 
To maintain us strangers yet? 


I answer unhesitatingly, “I sincerely hope they ave.” 


JOHN KENT, 
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THE DE'IL IN CARGLEN. 


“ ype fa’s the eve on Craigie Burn, and blithe awakes the 

morrow,” sings our Scottish poet in one of the little songs 
he wrote when death had him in his grip. But in Carglen we are 
glad if the eve does not fall amid wind or storm, and the morrow 
awake with dull cold face or drizzling skies. When the eve falls, as 
it is falling this July night, with warmth in the air and peace o’er all 
the land, our hearts are at rest. What though the fields and dells 
are heavy-laden with dew !—we are children of the mist, and we joy 
in the fragrance that is abroad on an evening like this, when the 
pearls hang on every blade and the big drops are dripping from the 
trees. 

Down yonder in the little glen, by the only burn that murmurs 
along through our parish, stands the house of Newton Airds. We 
dare not venture there, for the laird is as difficult of approach as the 
Grand Lama, and big watch dogs are ready to jump upon us, not to 
speak of such human dogs as Donald, the laird’s man, or the laird 
himself. But on the other side of the glen, as it slopes upwards to 
Ben Ulin, and beyond the laird’s preserves, is the small croft of our 
friend and crony, Sandie o’ the Tanzie, and our way lies thither. 
Sandie’s dwelling, with the houses appertaining to it, is almost hidden 
amid the trees of the “auld wuid,” for you must literally pass 
through a stile in the forest ere you emerge into the “ steading” 
known as the Tanzie. 

Outside the wood, the strath inclines gently downwards, and 
there Sandie’s scanty acres are spread. Each field is enclosed by 
a little stone dyke built by the crofter’s own hand, and at regular 
intervals along the dykes there grow towering bushes of hawthorn or 
briar, and small elm trees, all likewise planted and reared by Sandie 
himself. 

To a traveller wending his way up the long toll-road two objects 
appear conspicuous at the top of the brae. The first is the school, 
with its broad white front—fit emblem, let us hope, of the light that 
lightens the scholars—standing close to the “new wuid,” amid the 
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trees of which the parish church is hidden, all save its steeple and 
ancient belfry. The other is this spot called the Tanzie, and if the 
traveller should chance to be a Southron, or even a Lowlander, he 
will imagine that he looks upon a nursery garden set on the hillside, 
and that the blue smoke curling above the tops of the tall fir trees 
arises from the hearth of the gardener. It is a long time 

Since father Adie first pat spade in 

The bonnie yard o’ ancient Eden, 
and there have been many gardeners great and small since then, but 
it is a novel thing (at least in Carglen) to find a crofter dealing with 
his land as if it were “a bit gairden, and no a fairm jest like ither 
fowk’s.” 

Sandie o’ the Tanzie, like our parish postinan Robbie, has read 
the old Bible story of the first garden till it has passed into his being ; 
but, like Robbie, he too cannot understand why “the A’mighty 
thocht it na guid for the man tae be alane in siccan a braw state.” 
Indeed it has been whispered in the smiddy at Tap-the-neuk that 
Sandie and Robbie, after much argument and more snuff, had 
agreed that subsequent events, bringing death into the world and ail 
our woe, scarcely justified the creation of the woman. That savours 
of heresy, and fearful souls only mention it with bated breath ; but 
this at any rate is certain, that while all up and down the braes and 
straths most of our men and lads are only too ready to sing 


What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses O ? 


the only two persons amongst us—unless we include ‘‘ awthiest Joe ” 
—who are strict descendants of him who first put spade in Eden 
are both sturdy misogynists. ‘They each dwell within shelter of the 
“auld wuid,” with its firs on the steeps, and birch in the dells, and it 
may be said to be their only spouse. 

But though there are trees, bushes, and flowers, too, by the sides 
and at the corners of Sandie’s fields, the inner spaces are covered 
only with the staple Carglen farm crops. He has his green corn, 
which now in the beginning of July stands tall and strong in the stalk ; 
a rich patch of hay ready for the sickle; a few green acres of grass, 
where the “nowt” and his one horse wander at will; and here, just 
by the side of the fir wood, where you can hear the heavy drops falling 
in occasional rustles from the trees, is a little enclosure bearing a 
promising crop of young turnips. The “‘neeps”—for this is the word 
by which we designate them—are late in their growth ; but there is a 
reason for that, as our presence now explains, 
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One of our smaller country anniversaries has been held at the 
Tanzie from times which may be called immemorial—for the days and 
years drag slowly past with us, and looking back upon a decade seems 
like looking back upon an age. This anniversary is the occasion of 
a “test o’ skeel at the heouw”—in other words, a hoeing match. Sandie, 
therefore, sows his turnips late in the season, that the match may take 
place when the fields are hoed on all the other farms and crofts, and 
folks can come in quest of fame from far and near. There are prizes 
to be had—not large in amount from the great world’s point of view, 
but considerable as weighed in our scale. The first prize will be a 
half-crown and the last a sixpence, intermediate ones being a florin 
and a shilling. 

We number perhaps thirty all told, the lads and the lasses, the 
old and the young, being here in nearly equal numbers. There is a 
student amongst us, home for the summervacation from the Edinburgh 
University, and his arrival with a hoe over his shoulder has caused 
not a little wonder and some tittering amongst the younger lasses, 
several of whom he had adored in days gone by when they were at 
school together. Then, the girls were saucy enough; now they 
are bashful and sometimes call him “Sir.” At school he had been 
an incipient poet; he has blossomed into fruit now, for his verses 
have been seen in the “Scotchman’s Friend” and other journals 
that stand high in the scale of local honour. It is true that he raves 
about “the orb of night,” and is the thrall of melancholy, “divinest 
melancholy,” but this makes him interesting in feminine eyes. 

There is one bonnie lass, however, whose voice is stilled, and 
whose colour vanishes, as the student moves towards that portion 
of the field where she is standing. This is Harriet Taylor, who has 
leapt into fame from one end of the parish to the other since it has 
become known that “an auld barber chield frae Aiberdeen-awa’ had 
come a’ oot here an’ bidden a sma’ fortun’ for her bonnie head o’ 
hair. God bless the queanie!” But the “poet” imagined (erro- 
neously, as we happen to know) that she had jilted him at a country 
raffle when they were both younger, and as he shares in full the 
vanity of poets greater than himself, he has not since deigned to 
address her. Yet, if we could pierce the future we should finx, 
maybe, that an ill-omened raffle has changed for the worse two simple 
lives, and that Harriet will remain a lover with love unrequited for 
ever (for we are a dogged race in Carglen, in our loves as in our 
hates), and will carry her fair matchless hair, whose colour we have 
never yet been able to name, into comely womanhood, dwelling 
apart and alone. What does a “poet” care? In the distance he 
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gees farne and all fair things at his feet, and his presence here with 
the hoe to-night, you may be sure, has something to do with certain 
feeble new verses that are framing themselves in his head. 

The drills have now all been numbered, and Sandie o’ the Tanzie 
stands forth with his big bonnet full of little slips of paper bearing 
numbers corresponding to those already set in the drills. Much 
depends upon the character of the drill that falls to the lot of a hoer 
and consequently this lottery is a serious thing. 

“My certie ! jest think o’ that,” exclaims one, as she looks at the 
number, and then at her “ dreel.” 

“ Aweel, it’s a’ up wi’ me, I’m fearin’,” says Kit Clark, from the 
farm of Linkerstown. 

“‘ That’s the ticket for ’tatie soup!” cries a burly ploughman, as 
he stands by the clean, well-set drill that he has chosen. This 
exclamation expresses the highest form of approbation. 

As luck will have it, the student’s choice assigns to himself an 
outside drill, much to his chagrin; and, to make matters worse, 
Harriet Taylor, with pale face under her bonnie hair, takes her place 
beside him. Did Sandie o’ the Tanzie—the rascal !—somehow 
manipulate the numbers in order to bring about this result? “It’s 
gey like,” as he himself would say. 

When all are fairly at work a grim silence ensues. It is a deadly 
tussle in which we are engaged ; for we cannot all come out victorious, 
and those who are not prize winners will fall like dead men stripped 
of honour. ‘Therefore our tongues, so voluble at times, now cease 
to wag, and only the click, click of thirty hoes in the dewy “ neeps ” 
is heard. The student and Harriet labour side by side, yet no word 
has passed between them. But a few sad lines keep pattering in 
Harriet’s head ; for she is a good scholar, and has become a reader 
of poetry since “the lad that'll ne’er be hers ” has begun to “ strictly 
meditate the thankless muse.” This is contrary to our wise Carglen 
custom of dispensing with “jinglin’ bits o’ rhyme and a’ siccan trash,” 
unless they be those of ‘Rob Burns, wha of coorse is far abune a’ 
rule” ; and it indicates, perhaps, that the heart in Harriet’s bosom is 
bigger than the head on her rounded shoulders—that head which 
men love to look upon, with its glorious adorning. Yes, they patter, 
and will not be still :— 


If I should meet thee 
After long years ; 

How should I greet thee ?— 
With silence and tears, 


But there is too much of the feminine in our poet to permit him to 
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forget the injury done to his personal merit when Harriet had the 
audacity (as he thinks) to jilt him. ‘‘There’s a bit o’ what they ca’ 
the feminine in a’ fowk wha tak’ tae clinkin’ rhymes,” our guide, 
philosopher, and friend, Francie Kemp, the “ politician,” has declared, 
and the poet is a proof of it in more ways than one. Not Juno 
herself, enraged at the insult offered to her beauty, nursed her wrath 
with more settled intent than he. 

At this moment another personage comes upon the scene. It is 
Robbie, the “ post,” with a letter in his hand. 

“ Gude e’en, Sandie,” cries Robbie to him of the Tanzie. 

An’ tae yersel’, Robbie,” says Sandie. ‘Hae ye brocht us a 
letter, post ?” 

‘Na, na, it’s for the student,” explains the postman ; and then, 
speaking to our poet, he adds, “‘I heard ye were awa’ up here, and I 
jest brocht it on. Noo, freens, ye’ll a’ ken,” cries Robbie, raising 
his voice, “it’s nae for us wha serve the Queen tae gang glowerin’ at 
letters eyther ootside or inside ; ’deed, it’s clean contrar’ tae a’ rules 
and regulations. Bit ye’re a’ gleg eneuch tae see that I’m aff dooty, 
and am jest like ane o’ yersels noo, makin’ for hame tae his drap 
parritch wi’ a hungry stamack, and when a man oot o’ the kindness 
0’ his he’rt brings a letter like this, there can be nae harm in haein’ 
a leuk at the ootside o’ it. Weel, I hae jest deene that, freens an’ 
neebors, and I’m free tae tell ye a’ that the letter comes frae 
Edinboro’, and the handwritin’ is a sicht tae see. It’s frae some braw 
young lady, ye may tak’ it frae me, abune a’ doot.” 

Then he hands it to the blushing poet, who does not deny the 
soft impeachment, but, on the contrary, darts a malicious glance of 
triumph towards Harriet Taylor. Sandie o’ the Tanzie, who, misogy- 
nist though he be, has divined Harriet’s secret, is heard to mutter : 

“TP the fine ladies, why disna the gowk tak’ up wi’ the lass 
Taylor? She’s warth a hunder’ braw leddies ; an’ her lo’ein’ him sae 
weel tee that she wud e’en be a dowg tae lick his han’! My certie! 
what’s the guid o’ learnin’ when it turns decent countra lads intae 
stirks an’ asses ?” 

Silence again falls upon the company, and nothing save the click 
of the hoes is heard. But it is noticed by every one that the student 
has given away all chance of a prize, for he is hoeing badly far ahead 
of the rest, and, indeed, in a few minutes will have finished his task. 
Presently we hear voices raised loudly in argument. The sound 
comes from a corner of the field where Jock Watt o’ the Knowhead 
and Andrew frae Claypots are sitting on a heap of stones smoking 
their pipes, while Sandie o’ the Tanzie is near them, with the snuff 
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“mull” in his hand. Jock and Andrew are the judges of the match, 
but they are resting for a moment. 

“It was the peeawno, fac as death,” we hear the former saying. 

“T clean deny ’t,” declares Andrew. 

“Man, ye canna,” says Jock. “I heard it wi’ my ain lugs.” 

**Tt cudna hae been the Sawbath day, then,” Andrew mutters. 

“What forno? It was that vera day, and nae mair than twa 
Sawbaths syne,” says Jock stoutly. 

“ Aweel, Jock, ye’re nae gi’en tae leein’, at ony rate since ye j’ined 
the Free Kirk, an’ gi’ed up the lasses, but I canna jest credit that 
oor ain Auld Kirk minister wud alloo his wife tae pit fingers on the 
peeawno on the Lord’s day,” replies the man frae Claypots. 

“Ye can credit it or no, jest as ye like, but a’ the same it’s dooms 
truth,” cries one of the hoers, suspending work for a second. 

“ Ay, that it is, for I heard it mysel’,” calls another. 

Andrew takes his pipe from his cheek and looks hard at the 
speakers. They are both staunch Auld Kirk goers, and therefore 
presumably unprejudiced witnesses, “which of coorse cudna be said 
o’ freen Jock, wha is a terribl’ non-intrusionist.” 

“ Aweel, it’s a sad fa’in’ aff,’ groans Andrew. ‘ There was nae 
peeawno at a’ in the manse in auld Saunders’s time, honest man, and 
this new minister, I’se own, has niver jest beentae my mind. There’s 
ower muckle cauld kail frae Aiberdeen in his doctrin’ for me, bit I 
ne’er thocht he wud alloo his young bit o’ a wife tae play the peeawno 
on the Sawbath day.” 

“Tt’s a sair affliction for you o’ the Auld Kirk,” whines Jock with 
infinite sanctimonious condescension. 

But all of a sudden Andrew fairly springs into the air, with such 
a jerk that the tin lid on his clay “cuttie” is sent spinning over the 
dyke at his back into the field of corn, and he shouts, “ De’il be 
thankit, bit I’ve got it !” 

The student looks up for a moment, and he thinks of Archimedes 
with his “ Eureka! Eureka !” 

“T’ve got it!” he repeats; “but haud a care o’ us! I’ve lost my 
pipe lid.” 

So he scrambles over the dyke, and having regained possession 
of the clean, bright “lid,” he calls over the fence to Jock, “ Man, it’s 
a’ richt and straucht eneuch. Mistress Alexos Grant, I’se warrant, 
was playin’ a Psaalm tune, or ane o’ the Paraphrases, and surely ane 
may dae that tae //7s praise e’en on the Lord’s day an’ upon a ten- 
stringed instrument.” 

Jock looks round to the dyke, and he can just see Andrew’s long 
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nose and broad bonnet across the top, but he says, “ Na, na, Andrew 
that cock wunna fecht at a’. Man, the tune was a braw ane, but it 
was far, far frae a Kirk tune, and forbye ye cud hear the vera wards 
as it were, come jumpin’ oot o’ the peeawno.” 
Hereat Jock begins to sing: 
** It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 

There’s an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will be fain 

As I pass through Annan Water with my bonnie bands again. 

When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf upon the tree, 

The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countrie.”’ 


? 


“Last verse, freens a’,” cries Jock, now carried away by his 
excitement. So we all pause from our task, and join lustily with 
Jock : 

‘‘ Tame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
The great now are gane, a’ who ventured to save, 
The new grass is growing above their bloody grave ; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my e’e, 
I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie !” 


While this stave is being sung Andrew frae Claypots has still 
remained looking over the dyke with his bonnet and nose alone 
apparent, but when the “ folks” are again quiet and eager at the hoe, 
he ventures back to Jock’s side on the stone heap, and says he, 
“* Jock, I’m afeart ye’ll see me doon at the Free Kirk afore lang, for 
I canna abide drumsticks, an’ peeawnos, an’ deevilry on the Sawbath; 
na, I canna abide it. Howsomever I’se tak’ the opingin o’ our ain 
Chief Elder, the fairmer o’ Gelnabreich, and I wud be real obleeged 
tae ye, Knowhead, if ye wad hae a ward wi’ your man, Elder Amos 
Gibb. He’s lang 7’ the head, an’ sae is Gelnies, an’ it may be that 
atween them, though they are sair dividit as tae zs richts in his ain 
Kirk, they micht ha’e graice gi’en tae deal wi’ the offender.” 

“ Ay, ay, Aundrew, I'll be blithe tae favour ye,” cries Jock, seeing 
in the compact a great triumph for the Free Kirk and its cause. 

But it is now time for the judges to make their final inspection, 
and to decide the prizes. Some of us think that the duty to-night 
is somewhat perfunctorily discharged ; but then we can make a 
certain allowance for men whose spirits have been so recently per- 
turbed. Kit Clark from Linkerstown carries off the first prize, much 
tothe disgust of Sam Tocher, his antagonist inlove. Lizzie Dochart, 
a slender young girl, beloved by Pat frae the Mill, comes second. 
Tammas Steel, our local naturalist, and the laziest man in all our 
parish, a competitor, moreover, who only finished just as the time was 
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up, comes third ; and poor Harriet Taylor, with the glorious head of 
hair, notwithstanding her sore heart’s trouble, comes fourth. 

Oh! there is much jollity when it is all over ; but, strange to say, 
there are some grumblings from the older and more skilled farm 
hands, who think they have had scant justice. Therefore, as this feeling 
is abroad, and the dew is still falling amid the creeping shadows 
of night, our company speedily breaks up. The poet has already 
vanished, none know whither. But after the hoers have all 
departed, three men remain with Sandie o’ the Tanzie to “ pree ” his 
home-brewed, and a bottle of the genuine “critur” obtained from 
some illicit still in the hillside. 

This is a happy reunion for Sandie and Jock and Andrew and 
Pete McQueben, the peat-digger—for these are the four—and it is 
a late hour ere the cronies separate. The air is still heavy with 
moisture, and as Jock and Andrew and Pete take a near “cut” 
through the fields, they wade deep in the dewy grass. It is dark, and 
no moon lightens the summer night. As they pass down by the 
farm of Gelnabreich, Andrew says in a thick voice, “ Ay, I'll speyk 
tae the Elder aboot that peeawno work on"the Sawbath day, but no 
the nicht, na, no the nicht.” Certain it is that the dew, or something 
of that sort, has crept into the being of Andrew. Pete McQueben is 
drunk! There need be no mincing of matters in his case. Even 
Jock, reformed Don Juan though he be, is not the man he was when 
he tackled the Auld Kirk goer about this piano incident, sitting 
quietly on the heap of stones. They are now at a corner of the road 
where it would be natural for them to part, but they appear loth to 
separate. Indeed, it may chance that we shall say of them to-morrow : 

Ane went hame wi’ the ither, an’ then 

The ither went hame wi’ the ither twa men, 

An’ baith wad return him the service again. 
But, no! something else will happen, for here is Saunders MacVicar, 
the roadside stonebreaker, and his “Eh! sirs, and is it yersels?” 
sounds as if he has news to communicate. 

“Tt’s a terrible nicht this, freens,” Saunders says. “ A nicht tae be 
rememberit, breethren, b’ us a’,” he adds. 

“ Haud a care o’ us, Saunders,” cries Jock o’ the Knowhead, 
“ye auld farran birkie, ye’re nae a minister in the pu’pit, ye ken, tae 
ca’ us ‘ breethren.’” 

“Na, but I hae been at the ‘ Carglen Arms’ wi’ Dawvit Annan, 
an’ my head dunts a bit. Yet that’s nae what I wad be at, freens ; 
na, it’s mair nor that,” replied Saunders. Then, lowering his voice 
to a mere whisper, he adds, “ Z hae seen him, fac as death.” 
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“ The de’il?” says Pete McQueben, who feels valorous to-night. 

“ Ay, himsel’,” replies Saunders; “ but for mercy’s sake dinna name 
him. Gude kens whither he binna ahint our backs this vera minit !” 

“Saunders, ye’re clean dementit ; ye hae ta’en, in yer auld age, 
tae seein’ visions an’ dreamin’ dreams; man, ye're dottlit a’ 
thegither ” cries Pete. 

“T’m a sinfu’ man, and I hae been i’ the ‘Carglen Arms’ wi’ 
Dawvit, I’ll no deny that,” rejoins the stonebreaker ; “bit, as I’m 
a leevin’ soul, Z hae seen him. I fear it’s a warnin’ o’ death an’ 
joodgment.” 

“Hoot fie na!” says the peat-digger, who is now losing a little 
of his valour. The others have yet scarcely spoken. 

But, presently, Jock Watt o’ the Knowhead, who is decidedly 
religious, and whose conscience smites him hard at this moment for 
staying too long over Sandie’s whisky bottle, says deprecatingly, 
‘*own that ye are havering, Saunders, an’ be deene wi’ ’t.” 

“ J hae seen him, freens, fac as death,” declares Saunders solemnly, 
trembling as Vich Ian Vohr trembled when he had looked on the “grey 
spectre ” of his clan. 

“Tn what-na form saw ye him, then, Saunders ?” inquires Pete. 

“ Aweel, freens, I’se tell ye the hail thing jest as it happ’ned,” 
says MacVicar. “Ye see, I was br’akin’ awa’ at the stanes wi’ my 
back tae the road, an’ a’ o’ a sudden like I heard a queer hirstlin’ 
soon’, an’ jest as I turned roon’ tae hae a look—flaff! past he went 
me on a muckle wheel like a flash o’ fire. I saw the foot though, 
an’ he had a thing like a white sark on, and a queer kin’ o’ cap upo’ 
his head ; bit my back was roon’ again afore ye cud say ‘ Saunders,’ 
for says I tae mysel’, ‘Gin I glower after, I may hae tae follow.’” 

“* Aweel, Saunders,” says Andrew frae Claypots, “ ye hae spoken 
in a clear circumstantial mayner, but we'll still uphaud that ye hae 
been mistak’n.” 

“Tt’s the bare truth I’m tellin’ tae ye, sirs,” answers Saunders ; 
“ an’ mair by token the prohf’s as clear as it was wi’ Peters o’ Peters- 
town whaun he drave his gig across the Loch o’ Dwynie by order 
o’ the—ahem !—ae mornin’ whaun the ice was but a single nicht's 
ice. ‘See ye dinna look ahint ye,’ said—ye ken wha—tae Peters. 
Peters drave across like mad, but jest as he neared the edge he gae 
a look ower his shoother an’ had a glimpse o’—ye ken wha—an’ 
crack went the ice, an’ doon gaed the wheels in the water. The 
beast’s feet were jest on the bank, an’ he got oot wi’ a dry skin, but 
a’ fowk cud see the wark o’ that day, for the horse’s marks were on 
a’ the ice, an’ there was the big crack at the side .” “It’s true 
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that,” interjects Pete McQueben. “ Aweel, sirs,” continues the 
stonebreaker, “‘I hae the same prohfs. Zhe mark o° the wheel is 
plain a’ doon the toll-road /” 

“Na, an’ there now !” cry the three together. 

“ Wull ye gae doon an’ see ’t ?” adds Saunders, anxious to assure 
them that he is not a man in drink: 

The three brave cronies hesitate for a moment, but then they 
say, “ Ay, we'll gang doon.” 

Behold, then, four heads (neither of them so clear as honest, 
thinking heads should be) bowed to the ground, and gazing with 
awe upon the “de’il’s wheel mark,” which undoubtedly is visible, 
by the light of a lucifer match, upon the road. But, alas! the 
“hirstlin’” sound of which Saunders had spoken is again carried 
to their ear, and before they can spring to their feet and run from 
the enemy, the de’il is round the corner upon them, out again for 
a ride on his “ muckle wheel.” He dashes between the four, 
sending the good souls sprawling in all directions ; but, oho! he 
comes to the ground himself too, and his wheel sounds as if it had 
been shivered into fragments. For the first time in history the de’il 
lies “cheek by jowl” in the toll-road with four reputable, but 
somewhat “ drouthy,” Cargleners ! 

Next night, in the smiddy at Tap-the-neuk, Elder Amos Gibb 
says to Andrew frae Claypots, “I’m tauld ye hae seen the de’il, 
Aundrew.” 

“Haud yer tongue aboot that, smith, ‘let me entreat of thee,’ 
as it says in the guid Buik,” pleads Andrew. “A man may aye be 
taken in a fau’t, an’ I'll no say it wasna my ain case yester nicht.” 

“ Aweel, as ye own tae ’t like a man, Claypots, I’se say nae mair,” 
declares the elder. 

But a certain “ daft young doctor” from the neighbouring town 
of Kail, who is now frequently seen racing up and down our roads 
on his “queer velocipede thing made o’ ae wheel ahint the ither,” 
has become known by a new sobriquet, for the folks speak of him 
jocularly, and sometimes with a broad grin, as “ The de’il frae Kail.” 

But you dare not say in the presence of any of the four men 
who lay in the toll-road with him that July night, “ Ha’e ye seen the 
de’il frae Kail ?” unless you Gesire to incite the hearer unto a breach 
of the peace, and are prepared for an invitation to “ C’wa oot tae 
the back ”—this being the recognised manner of ‘‘cailing out” your 
man in Carglen! ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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THULE 
AND THE TIN ISLANDS. 


LEVEN centuries before the birth of Christ, an oraclecommanded 

the people of Tyreto foundacolony “atthe pillars of Hercules.” 
A band of emigrants accordingly set out from the Phoenician shore, 
and sailed as far as the straits of Gibraltar, where they recognised, 
in the two great opposing headlands, the pillars alluded to by the 
oracle. They landed and offered sacrifice, but the omens were not 
at all favourable, so they returned home again. <A second attempt 
to found the new settlement proved equally unsuccessful, but on the 
third occasion the expedition reached an island which lay just out- 
side the pillars, and, under favourable auspices, founded a city known 
originally as Tartessus or Tarshish, afterwards as Gadeira or Gades, 
and in modern times asCadiz. Here, too, was erected a great temple 
to the Tyrian Hercules (Melkarth), on whose altar a sacred flame for 
ever burned. Some of the coins of Gades are stamped with the 
head of this god, who was also the presiding deity of Tyre, while 
their reverse is adorned with figures of the tunny-fish, which formed 
a source of revenue to the city. The Spanish peninsula was in 
those days a veritable £7 Dorado, abounding in mineral wealth of 
every description, including the precious metals, which fact is alone 
sufficient to account for the influence of Gades. But that is not all. 
Tyre was at that period mistress of the sea, and the fleets of her new 
colony in Spain became even more famous than those of the mother 
country. We read, in the chronicles of Israel, how ships of Tarshish 
brought to King Solomon (B.c. 1000) “ gold and silver, ivory and 
apes, and peacocks” (the latter may have been guinea-fowls from 
the African coast), and the prophet Ezekiel (B.c. 600), when 
predicting the approaching downfall of Tyre, exclaims :—“ Tarshish 
was thy merchant, by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches, 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs!” When the 
glory of Tyre waned, Carthage, an ancient Phcenician colony on the 
north coast of Africa, obtained the naval supremacy among the 
nations of the Mediterranean, and it was during the height of her 
power (B.c. 500) that two remarkable expeditions were despatched 
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from the port of Gades, for the purpose of exploring the Atlantic 
seaboard. The first, under the command of Hanno, is said to have 
sailed round Africa to the borders of Arabia ; the second, under 
Himilco, attempted to explore the distant coasts of Europe. (Pliny, 
ii. 67.) We shall have occasion presently to notice more particularly 
an incident in the latter voyage. 

It has long been one of our most cherished traditions that the 
Phoenicians of ‘Tarshish, and in later times the Carthaginians, were 
in the habit of visiting the island on the Cornish coast called St. 
Michael’s .Mount, and also the isles of Scilly, for the purpose of 
obtaining cargoes of tin. Mr. Elton, however, in his recent work, 
“Origins of English History,” ventures to treat the whole story as a 
myth, and suggests an entirely different locality for the emporium 
where British tin was sold to foreign merchants, and a site other than 
the Scilly Isles for the Cassiterides of the old geographers. The 
learned author however, in expounding his ingenious theories, does 
not state the reasons which have led him to the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, nor the evidence on which he relies, in so full a 
manner as the difficulty of the subject demands, and so I have been 
induced to examine carefully the grounds on which the older opinion 
rests, and the ancient authors who throw light upon this, and another 
difficult problem,—the whereabouts of Thule. In the following 
pages, which contain the result of such examination, I will give 
references to the authorities quoted, so that in case I fail in conducting 
the reader to the ultimate goal, I may at any rate leave some marks 
by the wayside, which will give to those who care to follow me through 
a forest of obscurity some means of judging at what point I have 
erred from the true path. I may add that in citing Strabo’s works 
I shall, in order to suit the reader’s convenience, refer to the text of 
Messrs. Hamilton and Falconer’s English translation, although I shall 
not always follow those gentlemen’s rendering of the passages quoted. 

The city of Marseilles was a flourishing colony, planted by the 
Greeks in the country of the Ligurians some six centuries before the 
Nativity of Christ. Its trade was important, and it eventually became 
the naval and commercial rival of Carthage. From Marseilles sailed 
Pytheas, when he made the first recorded voyage to British waters. 
Pytheas was an astronomer and mathematician of some eminence, 
and is believed to have flourished about the time of Alexander the 
Great (B.c. 330). He had determined the latitude of Marseilles, by 
means of a calculation based upon the ratio which the sun’s shadow 
bore to the length of the gnomon (Strabo, i. 4); but his alleged 
geographical discoveries have been severely criticised in ancient 
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and modern times. They were recorded in two works, entitled 
respectively “‘The Ocean” and “ A Circumnavigation.” Both have 
perished, but some fragments are to be gleaned from Strabo’s great 
treatise on geography. Strabo (B.c. 24) was no admirer of Pytheas, 
and the mere mention of his name causes him to launch out into 
violent and unwarranted attacks upon the statements of the explorer, 
whom he characterises, in no unmeasured terms, as an arrant liar and 
quack ; but Pytheas comes out of this trying ordeal very creditably, 
and we must always bear in mind that Strabo was not personally 
ucquainted with the more distant countries which Pytheas professed 
to have visited. From the scattered fragments of his account that 
have come down to us, we are able in some degree to gather the 
extent and limits of his explorations. He appears to have gone by 
sea from Marseilles to Gades, and it is on his authority that 
Eratosthenes, who wrote a century later, tells us that the country 
near Calpe (Gibraltar) was formerly called the Tartessian country, 
and that Erythea (the island on which Gades stood, and which was 
the traditional scene of the contest between Hercules and the three- 
headed giant Geryon) was known as the “ Fortunate Isle,” perhaps so 
named because, in the popular account of the origin of the city, the 
omens were there at last auspicious. The voyage from Gades to the 
sacred promontory (Cape St. Vincent), a distance of 180 miles, 
occupied five days, a very poor record; but the vessel in which 
Pytheas sailed seems to have been unable to make headway against 
the strong current, for, on reaching Cape St. Vincent, he observes 
“the ocean-stream ceases here, instead of passing round the whole 
circuit of the habitable earth,” as had always been supposed. The 
merchant ships of those days were not built for speed, as saving of 
time was no great object. Pytheas seems to have been satisfied if 
he could sail fifty miles a day, and he probably anchored or lay to at 
night. 

The enterprising voyager crossed the Bay of Biscay, and coasted 
along the shores of Gaul, or “the Celtic country” as the Greeks 
called it, until he made the discovery that one gets more easily to the 
Celtic country by passing through the northern part of Iberia (Spain) 
than by sailing there across the ocean. Strabo’s comment on the 
above passages is—‘Artemidorus traverses all these statements, 
which Eratosthenes has made while believing in the quackery of 
Pytheas ” (Book iii. 2), but so far at any rate they bear the stamp of 
truth. Again, Pytheas speaks of an emporium on the river Loire 
named Corbilon (perhaps the French Coiron), and Strabo informs 
us that Polybius, calling to mind the mythic tales told by Pytheas, 
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has stated that when the people of Marseilles conferred with Scipio, 
not one of them when questioned by him about the Bretanic isle had 
anything to say worth recording, neither had the people of Narbonne, 
nor those of Corbilon, although they were the principal cities of that 
country. ‘Pytheas dared to tell such lies as these !” cries Strabo, 
full of righteous indignation. (Book iv. 2.) The story is nevertheless 
an interesting one, for some see in it an indication of the fact that, 
prior to the time of Pytheas, British tin did not pass overland to 
Marseilles and Narbonne, as we shall find it did later on. The trade 
was never a direct one, so the merchants of Southern Gaul may have 
been acting in good faith when they disclaimed any knowledge of 
Britain. There is, however, another explanation of the story, for 
Scipio, we must remember, was a Roman in search of information 
about a country which was early famous for its mines of tin. Those 
merchants, who had vested interests in what was practically a mono- 
poly, would do everything in their power to discourage foreigners, and 
especially such powerful people as the Romans, from tapping the 
supplies at the fountain-head. 

The next place Pytheas mentions is the country of the Osismii 
(or Ostimii, as he calls them), a people who inhabited a headland 
which projects some distance into the ocean ; “but,” Strabo is care- 
ful to add, “ not so far as Pytheas alleges.” (Book iv. 4.) The head- 
land here referred to is the peninsula of Brittany, and the Osismii 
occupied all the coast eastward as far as the Veneti. When next we 
hear of Pytheas he has set foot in Kent. Strabo finds fault with him 
for saying that Kantion (Kent) is some days’ sail from the Celtic 
country (Book i. 4) ; but Pytheas, no doubt, reckoned the distance 
from Brest, the last point at which he touched, so far as we are aware. 

The Greek traveller forthwith proceeded to visit the whole of the 
Bretanic Isle, so far as it was accessible, and gave its circumference 
as more than 40,000 stadia, or 4,875 miles, which is, of course, 
a very great exaggeration. (Strabo, ii. 4 ; Pliny, iv. 30.) He also 
noted the following facts : that the longest day in the southern part 
of the Bretanic Isle consists of nineteen equinoctial hours (Strabo, 
ii. 1) ; that its people, who were near the frigid zone, had a complete 
dearth of cultivated fruits and of some kinds of animals, and a scarcity 
of others ; that they lived on millet and other vegetables, fruits, and 
roots, and those who had corn and honey also made their drink of 
those materials. Since they had no bright sunshine, they threshed 
their corn in great covered buildings, where the ears had been stored, 
because open threshing-floors were of no use, on account of the rain 
and want of sunshine. (Book iv. 5.) But when he records that above 
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Britain the tide rises 80 cubits, or 120 feet (Pliny, ii. 99), it is evi- 
dent that he has misunderstood his informants, or that his reporters 
have misunderstood him. 

After cruising along the British coasts, and collecting facts of 
scientific interest, Pytheas appears to have stood out to sea, and 
arrived at a country called Thule, which he describes as being 
“six days’ sail northward from the Bretanic Isle and near the 
frozen ocean” (Strabo, i. 4); and he adds: ‘the regions about 
Thule, the northernmost of the Bretanics, are the most remote of all, 
where the summer tropical circle is the same as the arctic circle.” 
(Strabo, ii. 5.) Now when Greek writers speak of the arctic circle, 
that is to say the circle of the Great Bear, they intend to designate 
an imaginary line of circumference, described in the heavens so.as to 
enclose all those stars, which, at a given locality, never set below the 
horizon. The Greeks, too, fixed the summer tropical circle at a 
point 24 degrees from the equator, and so it has been conjectured 
that the country to which Pytheas penetrated, or which he described 
from hearsay, where the arctic circle coincided with the summer 
tropical circle, lay under the 66th degree of north latitude. Strabo, 
in his criticism upon the passage just quoted, complains that Pytheas 
tells us nothing of other matters, and does not even state whether 
Thule is an island or not, or whether that region is habitable, up to 
the point where the summer tropical circle becomes the arctic circle, 
and Strabo himself considers that the northern limit of the habitable 
earth is much further south, “ for,” says he, “the writers of the day 
have nothing to say of any country further off than Ierne (Ireland), 
which lies close off the Bretanic Island to the north (sic), and there 
men who are absolute savages live with difficulty on account of the 
cold, so there I think the line must be drawn.” (Book ii. 5.) An- 
other fragment of Pytheas’ voyage contains a still more marvellous 
tale about Thule and its vicinity, where neither earth, nor sea, nor air 
had any separate existence, but a sort of compound of all three, like 
“‘ sea-lungs,” in which men said earth, and sea, and all the universe, 
are suspended, and this compound was, as it were, the bond of union 
between them all. It was neither passable on foot nor navigable, 
and Pytheas said he had himself seen the substance like lungs, 
but the rest he only described from hearsay. (Strabo, Book ii. 4.) 
This strange story, which was poured into the visitor’s ear by the 
people of Thule, was evidently an attempt to explain the wonders of 
the frozen ocean, but to Pytheas’ mind it suggested only a vast expanse 
of sea-lungs, the name given by the Greeks to a species of jelly-fish, or 
perhaps it was the best illustration he could give to southerners of the 
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appearance of the Northern Sea, with its fields of floating ice, as it had 
been described to him. Tacitus (100 a.p.) has preserved a similar 
legend of the frozen ocean, and what appears to be a reference to 
the midnight sun, and the still mysterious phenomenon of the aurora 
borealis. ‘ Beyond the Suiones (Swedes) is another sea, sluggish and 
almost motionless, which we may suppose girdles and surrounds the 
habitable earth, because the last rays of the setting sun linger untib 
dawn, and bright enough to dim thestars. People have a belief that 
a sound is heard at his rising, that the forms of his horses are seen, 
and the rays around his head.” (Germany, c. 44.) Pytheas, in a 
passage quoted by Geminus of Rhodes, an astronomer of the first 
century A.D., wrote: “The barbarians used to point out to us the 
place where the sun went to sleep.” It indicates a northern latitude 
where the sun dipped for a short interval below the horizon, 
and seemed to take a nap before continuing his journey round the 
sky 


According to Polybius, Pytheas turned back at this point (Thule), 
and visited all the ocean coasts from Gades to the Tanais (Strabo, ii. 4). 
We are told elsewhere that he wrote an account of the Scythians (a 
term vaguely employed by the Greeks to designate the people of 
Eastern Europe), and when he came to the mouth of the Vistula he 


either mistook it for the Don (Tanais), which he knew to be a great 
river of Scythia, or else, as is not improbable, he found that it borea 
similar name, for “ Don,” like most river names, means nothing else 
than “water.” That he did enter the Baltic may be inferred from 
a passage in Pliny’s Natural History. ‘* Pytheas says that an estuary 
of the ocean called Mentonomon, 6,000 stadia in extent, is inhabited 
by the Guttones (Goths), a nation of Germany. A day’s sail distant 
from it is the island of Abalus, and thither amber, the off-scouring of 
the frozen sea, is carried by the waves. The inhabitants use it 
instead of firewood, and sell it to their neighbours the Teutons. 
(Book xxxvii. 11.) On his way home Pytheas probably cruised along 
the coasts of Germany, for Strabo tells us characteristically that he 
has told lies about all the places in the neighbourhood of the Ostizi, 
and the places which lie beyond the Rhine as far as the Scythians. 
(Book i. 4.) Polybius, the Greek historian, who flourished a century 
and a half after Pytheas, considered it incredible that such great 
distances should be traversed by a private individual, and a poor 
man into the bargain ; and Eratosthenes, a writer of the same age, 
attaches credence to the accounts which Pytheas has given of the 
Bretanic Isle, Gades, and Iberia, but remarks that you may just as well 
believe the Messenian Euhemerus, for the latter alleged that he had 
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sailed to one place only, namely Panchza, whereas Pytheas professed 
to have reconnoitred all Northern Europe as far as the ends of the 
earth, and no one would believe that even if the god Hermes had 
said it. (Strabo, ii. 4.) EEuhemerus, a contemporary of Pytheas, was 
the Baron Munchausen of the day. He professed to have made a 
voyage down the Red Sea to an island in the Indian Ocean called 
Panchza, which may have been Ceylon. Travellers’ tales have ever 
been regarded with suspicion. 

In answer to the objection of Polybius that Pytheas was too 
poor to make such a long voyage, it has been suggested that his ex- 
pedition was not undertaken for mere love of travel or scientific 
research, but with an eye to extending the trade of Marseilles to 
Northern Europe. The fact of his visiting Britain and the Baltic.gives 
some colour to the theory that he was engaged in investigating the 
source of the supplies of tin and amber, and was on that account 
in receipt of a subsidy from the commercial community at Mar- 
seilles. In further support of this view, it has been urged that 
whereas before his voyage (according to a story we noticed just 
now) the people of Marseilles knew nothing of Britain, yet Timzeus, 
who wrote soon after Pytheas, mentions an island near Britain called 
Mictis, where tin was produced, and the same writer also endorses 
what Pytheas says about the amber-trade, and calls the island where 
amber was found, not Abalus but Basilia. (Pliny, xxxvii. 11,) 

What, then, was this new-found land, this mysterious country, of 
which Pytheas has given an account ?_ It was formerly believed to 
be Iceland, and his description of its remote situation north of 
Britain, its proximity to the frozen ocean, and the position of its sun, 
is very applicable to that island, but it is exceedingly unlikely that 
he would have ventured across the wide expanse of open sea which 
separates that country from the mainland of Britain, and it is not 
certain that Iceland was inhabited at that date. 

Others would have us believe that Pytheas is speaking of the Shetland 
Isles, which lie exactly under the 6oth parallel ; but they are an 
insignificant group, and their inhabitants are not likely to have had 
any knowledge of polar seas. To say that the Shetlands are Thule 
is to fritter away the account which Pytheas has left us. The better 
opinion is in favour of the Scandinavian peninsula. The shortest 
passage from Britain to Norway is 300 miles, no greater than the 
distance from Land’s End to the straits of Dover; and it is not 
impossible that Pytheas may have heard in Britain of the existence 
of these opposite coasts, for ships must often have crossed the North 
Sea, by accident or design, long before the Greek navigator’s time ; 
and to dweliers on the Norwegian coast, stories of a frozen ocean, 
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situate a day’s sail from the mainland, of fields of ice, and strange 
solar phenomena, must have been matters of common knowledge 
and everyday report. A locality in Norway, still called Thylemark, 
gives some clue to the origin of the Greek name. Granted, then, that 
Thule was a point on the western shore of Scandinavia, it is evident 
that Pytheas approached it from Britain, and did not light upon it 
unexpectedly when coasting along the shores of the North Sea. 
For he distinctly states that it was six days’ sail from Britain, he 
describes its situation with reference to Britain, and it was on his 
return from Thule that he visited all the northern shores of the 
continent of Europe. For centuries afterward we hear nothing new 
about this ferra incognita. Pliny, the naturalist, calls it “the furthest 
of all the British islands,” a place where there is no night at the 
summer solstice when the sun is traversing the sign of the Crab, 
and, on the other hand, no day at the winter solstice, and some 
people believe that this state of things lasts for six months in 
succession (Book iv. 30). In the time of Agricola (a.p. 84) the 
Roman fleet circumnavigated our island, and “conquered” the 
Orkneys. The sailors brought back a story that “even Thule, 
which snow and winter had previously hidden from view, was 
sighted,” and what confirmed them in that belief was that the 
sea was sluggish, gave hard work to the rower, and was not 
even ruffled by the breezes (Tacitus, “ Agric.” 10), an effect produced 
by a calm, and the strong currents which prevail among the 
Orkney isles. Pennant considers that the Thule of these Roman 
seamen was, after all, nothing more than the lofty rock of Foula. 
Solinus, writing at a period when the Romans had been acquainted 
with Britain for three centuries, tells how the voyage was made to 
“Thyle.” Those who set out from “the promontory of Calido- 
nia” (sic) arrived, after two days’ sail, at the five Hebudes, which we 
may suppose to be some of the Western isles, perhaps the outer 
Hebrides. The Orcades, or Orkneys, three in number, and distant 
from the Hebudes a course of seven days and nights, afforded a 
second station from the mainland. From the Orcades to Thyle was a 
voyage of five days and nights. Thyle was large, and plentifully 
supplied with fruits that keep. Its inhabitants dwelt amongst their 
flocks, and lived principally on the very fodder itself, but also on 
milk. They stored up their fruits against winter. (Polyhistor, c. 22.) 
The Thyle of Solinus, and of the Romans generally, seems to have 
been the Shetland isles, a country which they knew only by report, 
but the opinion of that later age does not assist us in our investiga- 
tion of the locality of the Thule which Pytheas originally discovered, 
and which was undoubtedly Norway. 
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We will next consider, as briefly as possible, the position of the 
famous Cassiterides, and whether they have any claim to the title of 
British isles. Our search may be confined to very narrow limits, for 
there are only two districts of Europe where tin is produced in any 
large quantity. One is the county of Cornwell, the other is that 
part of Spain, called Galicia, which lies north of Portugal. Neither 
of these localities answers the description of islands, and the preva- 
lent idea of the existence of tin-producing isles seems to have origi- 
nated from the circumstance that the markets, where the metal was 
sold to foreigners, were not situate at the works themselves, nor even 
near the works, but on islands that lay in the track of the coasting 
vessels. There were many considerations that led to the establishment 
of such marts upon islands, and especially that of their affording a 
secure depot for merchandise, and a convenient rendezvous for traders 
by sea. The amber trade of the Baltic was also, as we have seen, 
carried on upon some island or islands. Now where shall we look for 
these tin islands? Surely not in the Scilly group, for they do not 
appear to have ever yielded tin, and who in his senses would carry 
metal thirty miles out into the ocean for the purpose of transhipping it, 
when it could be more easily got aboard the merchant vessels at some 
island nearer the mainland? Off the shore of Galicia, some thirty 
miles south of Cape Finisterre, are ten little islands, lying scattered 
in the bays of Arosa and Vigo, and forming a marked feature in the 
Spanish coast line. In these islands Mr. Elton recognises the Cassi- 
terides of the Greeks, and we will see how far they fit the description 
given by the old geographers. 

Posidonius the Stoic (B.c. 100) says: “Tin is not found on the 
surface, as the historians keep on repeating, but is dug up and is 
produced among the barbarians beyond the Lusitani (Portuguese), 
and in the Cassiterides islands, and from the Bretanic isles it is 
carried to Marseilles” (Strabo, iii. 2) ; and Strabo himself writes : 
“‘ Opposite to the extremity of the Pyrenees, in a northerly direction, 
lies the western part of the Bretanic isle, and, in like manner, the 
islands called Cassiterides lie opposite to the Artabri, and are situate 
at sea, somewhere in the Bretanic region.” (Book ii. 5.) 

It was probably this loosely-written sentence which first gave rise 
to the notion that the Cassiterides lay close to the western part of 
Britain, but the phrase “ in like manner” is misleading, and “ some- 
where in the Bretanic region” delightfully vague. Strabo, however, 
expresses himself more clearly in another passage: “The Cassi- 
terides,” says he, “are ten in number, and they lie near one another 
at sea, in a northerly direction from the harbour of the Artabri. 
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One of them is uninhabited, but in the others dwell black-cloaked 
men, dressed in tunics reaching to their feet and girt around the 
chest. They walk about with staves, like tragic Furies, and get their 
living principally by pasturing cattle. As they possess mines of tin 
and lead, they give those metals, as well as hides, to merchants in 
exchange for salt and manufactured articles of bronze. Formerly the 
Pheenicians alone used to carry on the trade from Gades, concealing 
the voyage from everybody. And on one occasion, when the Romans 
followed a certain shipmaster, in order that they too might ascertain. 
the source of the trade, the latter, out of jealousy, deliberately ran his 
own ship on to a shoal, and led those who were following him into 
the same destruction. He himself escaped on a piece of wreck, and 
received compensation from the State for the cargo which he had lost. 
The Romans, nevertheless, by making constant efforts, succeeded in 
learning the voyage, and when Publius Crassus crossed over to the 
islands, he perceived that the metal was dug at no great depth, and 
that the natives were peaceful, and in consequence of their prosperity 
were already taking to the sea; so he pointed out the voyage to 
such as were willing to make it, though it was longer than that to 
Britain.” (Book iii. 5.) 

The Artabri were a people who lived near Cape Finisterre, and 
their harbour was probably at the mouth of the river Vigo. The 
alluvial soil of their country is described as powdered with silver, tin, 
and white gold. The women scraped up this metalliferous earth 
with spades and washed it in sieves woven in the same manner as 
baskets. (Strabo, iii. 2.) The Publius Crassus referred to was one of 
Czesar’s lieutenants, and son of a great speculator in Spanish mines. 
Crassus encouraged the natives of the Cassiterides to compete with 
the Britons in supplying Marseilles with tin, but although they were 
nearer that city, they were obliged to send their tin all the way by sea, 
whereas the British metal was shipped to the northern ports of Gaul. 

The description given by Diodorus the Sicilian points conclu- 
sively to the Galician islands :— 

Above the country of the Lusitanians there are many mines of 
tin («acairepoc) in the little islands, which are called on that account 
Cassiterides, and lie off Iberia in the ocean. A good deal of it is 
also carried across from the Bretanic isle to the part of Galatia 
(Gaul) that lies opposite, and is conveyed thence by the merchants, 
on horses, through the intervening Celtic territory, to the peopie of 
Marseilles and the city called Narbonne. (Book v. c. 38.) 

Then we have the testimony of Pomponius Mela (a.p. 45) : 
“In the Celtic territories are some islands which are called by the 
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same name Cassiterides, because they abound in lead” (Book iii. 6) ; 
that of Pliny : “Opposite to Celtiberia (Spain) are several islands 
called Cassiterides by the Greeks” (Book iv. 36); and that of 
Solinus (A.D. 240): *‘ The Cassiterides, fertile in lead, and the three 
Fortunate isles, face the flank of Celtiberia ” (ch. 23). 

All this evidence seems to turn the scale in favour of our new 
theory, for it is incredible that the Scilly Islands, which are so near 
Britain, should be so persistently described as lying off the Spanish 
coast. I will quote only one more passage, from a Latin poem of 
the fourth century after Christ, in which the tin islands are referred 
to by the name of the CEstrymnids. We do not as a rule turn to the 
pages of poets for exact information on points of history, but the 
following extract is interesting for two reasons. In the first place it 
shows what may be termed “the Scilly Island myth” in process of 
evolution, and secondly it embodies an ancient account of the 
Atlantic Ocean, written by some Pheenician pen. The poem is 
entitled “Ora Maritima,” and is printed in Wernsdorf’s “ Poetz 
Latini Minores.” Its author is describing the coast of Spain :—“ Here 
is the city Gaddir (Gades), formerly called Tartessus, here are the 
columns of persevering Hercules Abila and Calpe, . . . . here too 
rises the head of a projecting ridge, which people of a former age 
called CEstrymnis. The whole towering mass of the rocky point 
inclines for the most part towards the warm south. Now beneath 
the summit of this promontory yawns the CEstrymnic gulf, in which 
arise the Céstrymnid isles, lying wide spread, rich in metal of tin 
and lead. Great is the power of the race who live here, of lofty 
mind, efficient in skill ; commerce is their perpetual care. In their 
noted skiffs they plough the wide stormy strait, and depths that 
abound in monsters. They know not how to construct keels of pine 
and maple, nor do they build, as most men do, curved barks of fir, 
but, wonderful to tell, they always construct their boats of joined 
skins, and in a leathern hide oft traverse the wide sea. Hence to 
the sacred isle, as the ancients called it, is a ship’s course of two 
days. It lies amid the waves, a broad expanse of turf, and far and 
wide the nation of the Hiberni inhabit it. Near to it again stretches 
the island of the Albiones.” 

The CEstrymnic point, of which the poet sings, is evidently Cape 
Finisterre, and the islands must be those of Galicia, for the Spanish 
coast is singularly devoid of islands. The reference to leather boats 
has led many people to imagine that the natives of Britain are here 
alluded to. ‘Timzeus and Solinus refer to the use of such canoes in 
Britain, and Pliny says that in his time they continued to be used 
“in the British ocean” (Book vii. 57), but still there is no reason 
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to suppose that they were peculiar to our island. Again, if these 
(Estrymnids were indeed the Scilly Isles, is it likely that the great 
islands of Albion and Ierne would be described with reference to a 
dependent group ? 

Then follows the Phoenician story : 

“It was the custom of the people of Tartessus to carry their 
trade into the limits of the CEstrymnids. The colonists of Carthage 
too, and the people who ply between the columns of Hercules, 
used to approach these waters. And Himilco the Carthaginian 
relates how these waters could scarce be crossed in four months, 
how he proved it by sailing there himself, how no breezes drove his 
bark, and the torpid moisture of the sluggish sea benumbed him. 
And a very great quantity of seaweed, he added, was visible in the 
deep, and often a thicket, as it were, checked his vessel. The sea 
does not descend to a great depth, and the ground is only just 
covered with a little water. Hither and thither wild beasts of the 
sea ever wander, and great monsters swim in and out, lazily floating 
or languidly crawling. If anyone dares to urge his bark through 
the waves from the Cstrymnid Isles towards that part of the sky 
where the region of Lycaon grows stiff with cold, he comes to an 
empty land once inhabited by the Ligures, but of late, by the band 
of the Celts and by frequent wars, it is depopulated and the Ligures 
are driven away.” 

Himilco, as we have seen, made his voyage five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and this account shows plainly that he 
was becalmed in the Sargasso sea—that great forest of seaweed 
which occupies a vast area of the Western Ocean, the mythic site of 
submerged Atlantis. 

The story recalls another tale of the sea : 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free, 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 
Down dropped the breeze, the sails dropped down, 
*Twas sad as sad could be, 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 


Such are the grounds for believing that the Galician and not 
the Scilly Islands were the source from which Tarshish procured 


her wealth of tin. 

There was also a tin island close to Britain, but our account of it 
is extremely meagre. Timzeus the historian speaks of an isle, six 
days’ sail inwards from Britain, called Mictis, where white lead, ze. 
tin, was produced, and relates how the Britons sailed to it in boats 
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of wickerwork covered with sewn hides. (Pliny, iv. 30.) We have 
seen that in Pytheas’ time 50 miles was as much as a coasting vessel 
could cover in a day. Timzus lived about the same period, and his 
*‘ six days’ sail” would therefore be equivalent to a distance of 300 
miles. But what does “inwards from Britain” mean? If we are 
to take it that Britain means Cornwall (the locality where the tin was 
actually produced), and that inwards signifies up channel, in the 
direction of the continent, and not outwards into the Irish Sea, then 
six days’ sail inwards from Land's End, at the rate we have indicated, 
would bring us to Thanet. If, on the other hand, we suppose 
Britain to mean Kent (the part of our island most familiar to 
foreigners), and inwards to mean inshore, or coastwise, then six days 
sail inwards from the North Foreland would bring us to St. Michael’s 
Mount. So our choice seems to lie between St. Michael’s Mount 
and Thanet. The former is what we used fondly to regard as the 
tin island of antiquity, the latter is considered by Mr. Elton to have 
a better claim to the title. 

Nearly three centuries elapse before we again hear of the island. 
Diodorus has described it in an oft-quoted passage :—‘“ The people 
who live near that promontory of the Bretanic isle which is called 
Belerion (Cornwall) are very fond of strangers, and in consequence 
of their intercourse with foreign merchants are civilised in their 
habits. They prepare the tin by skilfully working the ground which 
produces it. It is rocky and has earthy veins from which they 
extract the commodity, melt, and refine it. And when they have 
hammered it into the shape of knuckle bones, they carry it to an 
island lying off the Bretanic isle and called Ictis. For at low tide, 
when the intervening space is dry, they carry thither in their waggons 
the tin in great quantities. A peculiar thing happens with regard to 
the “near ” islands which lie between Europe and the Bretanic isle. 
At high tide, the intervening passage is full of water, and they appear 
as islands, but at low tide the sea goes out and leaves a large space 
dry, and they appear as peninsulas. The merchants buy the tin 
from the natives there, and carry it over into Galatia (Gaul), and 
finally, journeying on foot through Galatia for about 30 days, convey 
it in horse-loads to the mouth of the river Rhone.” (Book v. 22.) 

The construction of the passage is involved, for after mentioning 
Ictis and the mode in which tin was transported thither, the writer 
introduces a long parenthetical sentence, in which he alludes to the 
number of isles in the British Channel which resembled Ictis in being 
not tin islands but tidal islands, and then continues: “ from there,” 
that is to say from Ictis, “the merchants buy tin ;” so it is clear 
that there was only one British tin island. The name which Diodorus 
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gives to it is so very similar to the Mictis of Timzeus, that both writers 
appear to indicate the same spot. Now it is difficult, after reading 
the account of Diodorus, to avoid coming to the conclusion that the 
island in question lay close to the Cornish coast. Cornishmen are 
described as having direct intercourse with foreign merchants, as 
preparing the tin for export, and themselves conveying it to the point 
of shipment, without the intervention of middlemen. With the ex- 
ception of St. Michael’s Mount, there is not at the present day any 
island near Cornwall which agrees with the description here given, 
and so I am clearly of opinion that St. Michael’s Mount is the island 
of Ictis. But Mr. Elton bases an argument on the fact that remains 
of a submerged forest are to be found along the shore opposite to 
St. Michael’s Mount, and that the ancient name of the place was 
“the hoar rock in the wood,” and he concludes that it was not an 
island at all in the days when Diodorus wrote. I should be sur- 
prised, however, to learn that the drowned forest was growing in the 
channel within historical times, and as for the ancient appellation, it 
was probably due to the fact that the bare summit of the rocky island 
peeped above the trees which clothed its lower slopes, and presented 
the appearance of one of those great monoliths which the country 
people term hoar-stones ; so the argument is of no great weight. 

We will now return to Thanet ; but it is only right to mention 
by the way that there is yet a third candidate for our suffrages, and 
that is the Isle of Wight. Gzwth in Celtic means a channel, and 
“ Channel Isle” may have once been a common local name on the 
south coast. Its Latinised form, Vectis, certainly bears a strong family 
likeness to Ictis and Mictis. But the Isle of Wight is too far from 
the mainland to have been ever approachable by waggons, so that 
in that respect it does not tally with the description of Diodorus. I 
will, therefore, do no more than mention its claim, and refer the 
reader for details to a carefully written paper contributed to the 48th 
volume of “ Archzeologia” by Mr. Alfred Tylor. 

Were it not for the survival of the term “isle” applied to Thanet, 
few people would imagine that that large district had ever been sepa- 
rated from the mainland of Britain. But, not so very long ago, the 
valley of the river Stour, with its double outlet, northward at Reculver 
and southward at Richborough, was a great tidal estuary, and at high 
tide ships bound for the Thames entered the strait at Richborough, 
sailed out again at Reculver, and so avoided doubling the North 
Foreland. Richborough (Aztupie), opposite to Gaul, was the prin- 
cipal southern port in Roman times, and possessed natural oyster- 
beds, which supplied the epicures of the Imperial City with bivalves, 
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whose flavour was unsurpassed by those of any other country. 
According to Pliny, Sergius Orata was the first person to lay down 
artificial oyster-beds in Italy, and the first to adjudge pre-eminence 
of flavour to the oysters of Lake Lucrinus ; “ but,” he adds, “when 
Oratus ennobled the Lucrine oysters the British shores were not send- 
ing us their supplies ” (Book ix. 79) ; and Juvenal thus commemorates 
a Roman gourmand : 

And in our days none understood so well 

The science of good eating. He could tell, 

At the first smack, whether his oyster fed 

On the Aitupian, or the Lucrine bed. 

Solinus describes Atanatos (Thanet) as separated from the conti- 
nent of Britain by a narrow estuary, and the Venerable Bede says 
that the channel was three furlongs broad and fordable at two places 
only. Even in Elizabeth’s reign, John Twist states that it was only 
shortly before his time that Thanet ceased to be an island, for there 
were still living eight men of good credit who related that they had 
seen great barks and merchant vessels sail between the island and 
the mainland (Hasted’s “ History of Kent ”). 

At high tide the mud which the river Stour had washed down 
from the Kentish uplands, and held in suspension, was precipitated 
in still water, and thus layer after layer of sediment was deposited 
in the shallow estuary behind Thanet, while at low tide the scour of 
the current only sufficed to flush the main channel in the middle of 
the strait. The consequence was that the depression, through which 
the Stour flowed and the tides of the North Sea and British Channel 
coursed, has been gradually silted up, and the famous oyster-beds of 
Richborough are exhumed at a depth of from four to six feet below 
the present surface-level of the alluvial soil. The same cause, aided 
by artificial embanking, has obliterated a multitude of tidal islands 
which once existed in the mud flats of the Thames Valley and 
Romney Marsh. 

From a remote period all the traffic between Britain and the 
Continent must have gone by the shortest sea passage across the 
Straits of Dover. The merchant skipper of old carefully hugged the 
shore, and his voyage to Britain lay along the coast of Gaul, 
until Dover cliffs hove in sight, and a few hours’ sail brought him to 
the Ritupian port. In like manner, ships from the German coast 
brought up at Thanet, and to Thanet accordingly flowed the bulk 
of the native produce (including tin) intended for transit by sea 
to the continent of Europe. Julius Cesar speaks of small quantities 
of iron being produced in the maritime regions (that is to say, 
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Sussex) and tin in the inland districts (Book v. 12), from which we 
may infer that the tin usually travelled to South-East Britain by land. 
Land carriage, when practicable, was preferred to water carriage, for 
as soon as the metal reached the opposite coast of the British 
Channel, it continued its journey to the Mediterranean overland. 
The harbour of Thanet was doubtless the chief commercial port of 
Britain, but for all that I do not believe that Thanet was the isle of 
Ictis referred to by Timzeus and Diodorus, and prefer the traditional 
locality, St. Michael’s Mount, 

And must we give up the idea that the Phoenicians visited the 
British Isles as our fathers have told us ? 

We have absolutely no evidence that they actually did so, but, at 
the same time, it seems impossible that people so enterprising and 
pushing as the citizens of Gades and Carthage could have overlooked 
the ancient trade of Britain, which must have been supplying the 
nations of the continent of Europe with at least one of the metals 
necessary for the manufacture of their bronze celts, ages before Tar- 
shish rose to fame ; and if the Phoenicians did not touch at British 
ports, it was only because the rich tin mines of the Galician mainland 
satisfied all their needs. Although the later geographers erroneously 
believed that the source of the tin trade lay in some insignificant 
Spanish islands, whose mines could never of themselves have sup- 
plied Europe with a commodity for which there was so great demand, 
yet it is highly probable that the name Cassiterides, which Herodotus 
uses four centuries and a half before the Christian Era (Book iii. 115), 
may have been originally applied by Phoenician sailors to the group 
of British isles, one of which produced the rare metal in very large 
quantities. I say Phoenician sailors because they were the earliest 
explorers, and it is the opinion of some that the name Cassiterides is 
derived from an Oriental language, since Xas#r is the Sanscrit 
word for tin. But we must also bear in mind that Greek and Sanscrit 
are kindred languages, and the xaosirepoc of the former tongue 
may be an analogous ard independent term for the same mineral. 

I have now told the story of Thule and the Tin Islands. Tosome 
it may appear an idle tale, but to the student of antiquity it is not 
without value. If we could, once for all, settle the vexed question of 
the situation of those localities, we should be in a better position to 
decipher one of the most obscure pages in the history of our own 
country. Should this review of the evidence contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to a solution of these difficult problems, I shall feel 
that my labour has not been in vain. 

THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM 
o2 
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ANGLING IN STILL WATERS. 


HE morning flushes red and rosy over the hills, descends to 
the woodlands and fields, and wakes all mankind ; among 
them the angler, who, remembering his vow to be up two hours 
earlier, rises with a due sense of his own failings. But the glory of 
the morning consoles him. One cannot very well be other than 
light-hearted when the early sunlight is breaking over the brow of 
the moorlands and driving away the darkness from the hollows ; 
while from without the scent of the honeysuckle on the porch and 
the white Jacobite roses against the wall comes wafted through the 
half-open window. He hears the lapwings crying over the pastures, 
and the curlews wailing on the heather, or a sturdy black grouse pro- 
claiming his superiority over his fellows from some rock on the hill- 
side. The rippling of the little burn which turns the mill recalls to 
his mind his plans for the day ; so he makes all haste to get ready. 

I am not sure but that I prefer a morning in summer to one in 
spring. There is a ripeness and a mellowness in the air, a sort of 
consciousness of strength not yet assailed by the decay of autumn. 
Assuredly “a day in April never came so sweet” as this warm June 
morning. As we stand on the lawn an occasional warm gust of 
wind greets us, which betokens a day too sultry for the fish to rise 
well to the fly. But there seems to be more real art in luring an 
occasional big trout from his lurking-place under the alders than in 
pulling them out at the rate of a dozen in ten minutes when the 
stream is high with the spring floods. 

Our road at first lies through the pine-wood in front of the house. 
The delicious scent of the trees makes our path like a walk through 
some rich conservatery. The ground, however, is but slightly clothed 
with vegetation. I know of no more unproductive wood than a fir- 
wood. The Highland hazel copses in many places resemble a 
tropical jungle, and beech and oak woods are always full of brackens 
and common ferns. But in pine-woods the ground is almost bare, 
except for layers of old pine-needles and fir-cones. The wood- 
pigeons are cooing up above us in the branches, and if we are quiet 
we may see a kestrel, for they frequently nest here. A red squirrel 
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or two darts across the road, and as we near the edge of the wood 
we see a weasel creeping into the old stone dyke. 

Now we are out on the dusty white highway ; you will seldom see 
roads so white as in our countryside. We pass through a little gate 
in the beech hedge which encloses the road, and find ourselves in 
one of these water-meadows which are a perfect El Dorado of 
flowers. The little ditches which intersect it are lined with pink and 
white yarrow, yellow rattle and marguerite daisies. ‘The water flows 
sluggishly through jungles of watercress and the white ranuncuius. 
Under these mossy banks or below the clumps of rushes one may 
find a woodlark’s nest, a bird by no means common in this north 
country. Globe flowers, the “ lucken-gowans” of Scottish song, grow 
in great beds along the little stream, while from the meadow comes 
the harsh cry of the corn-crake, whose nest will soon be invaded by 
the mowers. There are some stepping-stones across the burn which 
we may cross by. Water-ouzels (water-craws in Tweedside) flit up 
and down, now dipping close to the water, and now resting on some 
half-submerged stone. This is one of the hardiest birds I know ; 
in early February, when the banks are covered with deep snow and 
icicles hang from the bridges, I have seen its little white breast 
bobbing up and down like some vivified snowball. 

Now we begin to ascend ; and, after passing through two or three 
fields of grass, come out on the moor. The heather is not yet in 
flower, nor will be for more than a month yet ; but this loss is amply 
made up for by the magnificent bloom of the heather bells. This 
little plant never grows so high as the ordinary heather, nor does it 
give the hillsides that purple look like its more famous rival. It 
grows in. patches ; but for depth of rich crimson colouring I have 
never seen any flower to surpass it. In the marshy parts we may 
find the bog-heath, cream-coloured and with larger bells. The sun 
has grown stronger, and the distant hills, before so clear, are now 
enveloped in a slight haze. In front of us is the ridge of the moor 
over which the river lies. The top is soon ree ‘hed, and we gaze 
down into the fair valley of Tweed, filled with the sunlight of a 
summer morning. Tweed itself is here little more than a water. 
But fewer anglers try their skill here than further down, where it 
widens into a noble river ; and consequently there is more chance of 
success for poor anglers like you and me. 

The rich woods of Rachan lie directly below us, forming a strange 
contrast in their bright green dress to the dark sombre pines on the 
hillside, or the still darker moorlands beyond. Another quarter of a 
mile brings us to the end of the heath, and we cross a stile and 
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enter the woods. Here there is a very superabundance of animal 
life. Blackbirds and thrushes fly screaming over our heads, yellow- 
hammers and redbreasts hop across the path, while a len chaffinch, 
dressed like a little Puritan, flits past attended by the gay Cavalier 
cock. ‘The ground is richly carpeted with moss, varied here and 
there with great patches of blackberries with unripened green fruit. 
Large tufts of ladyfern adorn the tree roots, and, where the rock 
crops up, polypodies and hardferns. The stone here is whinstone ; 
but deep in the wood a solitary vein of trap crops up, on which I 
have found that rare little fern the forked spleenwort. The sunlight, 
after filtering through these leafy screens above our head, comes 
down grateful and pleasant ; and we feel that mossy coolness which 
one can find only in sucha wood. But the trees are growing scarcer, 
and we see the low stone dyke which marks the end of the wood. 
Beyond is a short belt of velvet turf, and then a silvery gleam which 
we know must be the Tweed. We quicken our steps, and high 
hopes arise in our hearts ; for what angler ever could resist a certain 
feeling of nervous trepidation at the sight of his stream? There are 
such grand possibilities in it ; such monstrous fish, possibly, hidden 
under these shining waters, which it may be his lot to capture. But 
here we must stay and put our tackle together, for on such a day as 
this the river must be approached with caution. We put on an 
extra fine gut cast, and select as flies a small grey spider, a teal, and 
a woodcock. There is a hazel bush in front, with the current 
running under it ; let us try a cast above it, for big fish often lurk 
there and dart up stream to feed. Now cast gently, and don’t work 
your flies at all, but let them float. That first attempt was a bad one 
try a shorter line, and remember that you are not a coach-driver. 
There! that was better ; keep back and let your flies drift with the 
current. You had a rise just now, but you struck too late. Iam 
afraid you won’t get one there ; come down a little further and try a 
cast into yonder current on the other side. Now you have one ; 
keep up the point of your rod and don’t get nervous and lose your 
head. Work him down to where I am with the net, if you can. 
Here he is, a small trout little over half-a-pound ; but in this water 
the large trout are few and far between, so we must be thankful for 
small mercies. 

Down at that bend of the river there grows a straggling alder ; 
under it is a famous pool where I have often caught very respectable 
trout. As we go down, the grass under our feet is as smooth and 
closely-cropped as a tennis-court. The reason is that the worthy 
man up at yon whitewashed farm among the trees keeps his sheep 
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here ; and the art of man has never invented a finer lawn-trimming 
machine than these. But withal they are a great nuisance to us. 
That big black-faced ewe has been down at our pool making a 
commotion, and lessening our chances of a fish. The pool is deep 
and black, and to-day our only chance will be to fish at its head. 
Where the water dashes in there is a small whirlpool, caused by an 
upjutting rock. That is the place for a trout, if I can only cast well 
enough. I have alighted too far above it, but it will be best to let 
it take its course. There are three small dimples on the water, by 
which I can trace the course of my three flies. Down they come, 
and now they are lost in the foam. Then there comes a sudden 
tightening of the line, by which I know that ‘there is a fish hooked 
with my tail-fly. Here he comes rolling and struggling ; get down 
on that green spit of land with the net, and don’t fall in if you can 
possibly help it. A fine fish he is, with his bright red spots and 
gleaming sides glittering in the sunlight as we lay him on the bank. 
He is not an ounce off the pound, so we may put him in our basket 
with the consciousness of work done. 

There is no need to hurry along ; the day is yet young. Here is 
a green mound above where the river runs in a broad rippling 
current. Let us sit down and look around, and enjoy the beauty of 
the summer day ; for I have a decided objection to anglers who 
work at a stream as if the pleasure consisted in the number of fish 
caught. To some men angling comes as a pleasure, to others as a 
business, and to others as a toil. Some men, notably those who 
have been poachers in their youth, can be seen sailying forth morning 
after morning, at an appointed time, with the usual paraphernalia of 
the fisherman. They go home at night, worn out with their exertions, 
only to renew them on the next day. Such men have no soul above 
their catch ; if they make an especially large basket their spirits 
will be exuberant for a week ; times and seasons are remembered 
only in connection with some piscatorial exploit. But the last ciass 
is still more amusing. There are people who think that the proper 
thing to do, when they get a holiday, is to array themselves in water- 
proofs, take their stand in the middle of some stream, and try an art 
of which they are profoundly ignorant. To such men troubles come 
thick and fast. They put on a wrong fly ; and the frantic manner in 
which their lure splashes into the water can hardly be compared to 
the fall of thistledown. Their line becomes tangled ; they slip on 
the gravelly channel ; they get among trees and their flies catch up 
in the branches, like the harps of the Jews by the waters of Babylon. 
In short, they “ grunt and sweat under a weary load,” and yet go 
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home with the idea that they have spent a pleasant day. Let no 
true lover of the gentle art accompany these in their peregrinations ; 
for if he has a compassionate heart he will try to give them assistance, 
and I know from experience that that is no easy matter. The ex- 
perienced angler, always provided that he has gained his knowledge 
by personal experience and not from books, is a companion fit for 
the gods. He is full of quaint and curious stories of exploits in the 
past ; and, though many of his “true” tales must be regarded in the 
light of romances, one may gain many valuable hints from him which 
no book can yzive. But by far the best knowledge of the art is that 
acquired by your own observations. The fish in every stream have 
some slight difference in habit or tastes ; and the surest way to learn 
the art of catering for them is to fish that special stream whenever 
you have leisure. A country boy with a hazel stick, in his own burn, 
will catch more than the angler with fine greenheart rod who has 
fished over half of Scotland. 

Moreover angling is a leisurely art, and we should pursue it as 
such. <A walk of ten miles over a rough country is not made up for 
by two hours’ hurried fishing at the end of it. To enjoy angling fully 
the river must not be too far off, and we must have the whole day to 
it. Half of its charm is the fresh open air, the sparkling stream, and 
all the thousand sights and sounds of nature. Let us move down the 
bank, holding our flies in readiness to cast over any place where a 
‘lusty trout’ may lie. Here the river becomes more difficult to fish ; 
but if you can cast over these saugh bushes you may get one. At 
the foot of those rushes something moves which is likely to be an 
otter. There he goes, swimming across stream, with his little black 
head bobbing up and down. These otters are now far less common 
on Tweedside than they used to be. Time was when there was never 
a week in summer-time but an otter-hunt took place. Six or seven 
men in bright scarlet coats, attended by twice as many dogs, scoured 
the banks for about six miles at a stretch, and seldom went home 
without one or two. This sport has had its natural consequence ; 
and now one may walk for many a mile by the Tweed without seeing 
one of these harmless and graceful animals. Most worshipful Izaak, 
in this we have a quarrel with thee. Thou art not a generous angler, 
for thou grudgest the poor otter his fish, which he has worked for as 
well as thou. 

Down by this bank there is a long bed of reeds and yellow irises 
in which flies are apt to get entangled, thus causing unregenerate 
anglers to swear. If we get down to the water here (banishing all 
thoughts of future discomfort) and force our way to the front of the 
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reed-bed, we may get a good trout. There, in that clump of rushes, 
is a moorhen’s nest with six eggs, buff coloured and beautifully 
mottled with different shades of brown. You can see the hen-bird, 
which we have startled, swimming up the stream. Look well to your 
steps, for the river suddenly deepens, and you may find yourself 
struggling in seven feet of water. Let us stop here, where we have a 
clear space towards the open stream. Now cast as far as you can 
straight towards the othex bank, letting your flies drift slowly down to 
this side. A very good cast! Be careful, and you may get a good 
fish. Your middle fly disappears, as if sucked down; your line 
straightens, and your rod thrills with an electric shock. You have a 
big trout if you can only hold him. Don’t give him too much line, 
and don’t on any account tug at him ; the only way is to tire him out. 
Keep him out of the reeds, and I will try to get the net under him. 
Suddenly the line slackens, the tension is relaxed, there is a splash in 
the water, and away goes your fish up stream. There is nothing for it 
but to scramble to the side. It makes it all the more exasperating 
that the trout was a big one; but—well, it is no use to “‘ patch grief 
with proverbs.” At any rate one can console himself with Izaak 
Walton’s reflection that “ it is much harder to catch a trout than any 
other fish, except it be a salmon.” And since we have no chub or 
grayling in these waters, but only this wariest of fish, we must be con- 
tent with a few. 

The sun is getting oppressively hot, and I think we should find 
some shady place to take our lunchin. A little distance down there 
is the very sort of spot we want. A small pine plantation comes 
close to the water, which there flows narrow and deep. Let us get 
down there as quickly as possible, and avoid the glare of this noon- 
day sun. ‘The air is scented with the sweet smell of the pine-trees, 
mingled with the meadow-sweet from the stream and the wild thyme 
from the moor. Few sounds come upon the ear except the gentle 
ripple of the water, the “murmuring of innumerable bees,” and the song 
of the lark from the blue sky above. In the further meadows the 
mowers are already busy with the hay ; and down from the hillside 
comes the sound of the bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, and 
the yelling of men—for this is their shearing day. There isno sound 
more pleasant on a warm summer day than the faint echo of the 
bleating of sheep ; it carries with it such a suggestion of cocl up- 
lands and the breezy heath, with the burn falling into deep rocky 
pools fringed with ferns. Down here it is very warm ; so warm, 
indeed, that the oxen, standing knee-deep in the river, look as if 
they were too lazy ever to come out again ; but we can always get 
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a pleasant feeling of coolness by looking up to the summits of the 
great hills, where the air would be too cold to allow us to sit down 
with comfort. In a country where the land is one vast plain the 
heat must be almost unendurable. Fancy having nothing to look 
at to-day beyond long fields of grain and pasture! But in this 
countryside the landscape is pleasantly varied. ‘The eye travels 
over the rich green of the meadows to the silvery green of the ash 
trees and the dark and sombre pines ; and on to the brown moor, 
blotched with great patches of heathbells, up among the shingles 
and grey rocks to the broad brows of the eternal hills, blue and 
dim in the summer haze. It is on days such as this that one can 
understand the fascination of a free outdoor life, like that of the 
gipsies ; and can say with Amiens, 


Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to live i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Although we have finished our lunch, we need not rise yet. Do 
you not feel a strange stillness in the air, as if nature had suddenly 
ceased her work? There are only two times of entire silence that I 
know ; one in the hot summer noon, the other at the close of a 
frosty winter’s day, just before sunset.. The latter seems to be 
brought about by entire absence of life, and the former by overmuch 
natural vigour, which is, as it were, crushed for a period. No sounds 
carry any distance ; the noise of the stream, heard so distinctly 
before, is now hushed. No fish will rise to your fly, so it is useless 
to try acast. We had better sit still and look at the books we have 
brought with us for company. Some anglers are so keen and 
engrossed in their sport that they despise those who bring with them 
any other source of pleasure. But I have generally found that these 
men did not care for books at any time, so they could not be 
expected to bring them to the riverside. I think that all true 
book-lovers will agree with me when I say with Cicero that books 
*‘delectant domi, non impediunt foris ; peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 
Books, which are appropriate to the place and occupation, give an 
added charm to any amusement ; but let them be appropriate. Who 
could enjoy the novels of Thackeray, for instance, with their pictures 
of turbid, restless town life, in these quiet fields ; or read volumes 
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of political speeches, philosophical essays, or learned dissertations on 
exact sciences by the side of that rushing stream? It would be as 
ridiculous as to wear evening dress on the Highland hills, or a college 
gown in a cross-country ride. Nay, we will leave such treatises for 
the study, and bring in our pockets more companionable books. 
Shakespeare will do ; he is always delightful, wherever we may be. 
We can always find plays and passages to please us. This is the 
place to read the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” or, better still, “ As You Like It.” I have been told by many 
people that the valley of the Tweed at this point is singularly like 
the Forest of Arden. So we can imagine Celia and Rosalind resting 
at the foot of yonder beech, with Touchstone declaring that when 
he was at home he was in a better place ; or Jaques moralising by 
the side of yon brook on the follies and frailties of mankind. Scott, 
too, is welcome here. We are in the country in which the scenes of 
many of his novels are laid. Many a moss-trooper has driven his 
stolen cattle down this valley ; and often has the beacon fire from 
the top of Caerdon marked the approach of the English foe. There 
is that quiet, old-time feeling in the landscape, what Wordsworth has 
called “pastoral melancholy,” which makes one “ prisci conscium 
aevi,” and peculiarly able to enjoy an author like Sir Walter. 

But there are other books equaily suitable—the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Spenser, the Cavalier poets, Addison, and that prince of 
gossips Izaak Walton—St. Izaak, whom all anglers revere as their 
patron saint. One can rejoice with him as he catches his supper in 
the great pool opposite Bleak House, and follow his directions for the 
gentle art. I almost prefer Cotton to him, however ; I am more at 
home with him ; the Dove is liker the Tweed than the Lea. Or, 
again, we can read what has been said against our sport—Leigh 
Hunt’s essay, for example, or that quaint address to a trout : 

So mayst thou live, O little fish ; 

And if an angler for a dish, 
Thro’ gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee out, 

God grant thee strength, thou gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall in ; 


and think that the authors would have changed their minds if they 
had ever tried to fish. There was once a worthy man, the sheriff of 
this county and a great angler, who, whenever he went out on an 
expedition, put a Horace in his pocket ; and so, when he had little 
success, he was wont to take it out and find pleasures in the impas- 
sioned lyrics and pictures of Sabine country life. We might do worse 
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than imitate him ; for Horace and Ovid had a true feeling for nature, 
and they are delightful companions. 

We will get up, now that the afternoon has grown cooler, and 
continue our way. It is about four o’clock by my watch, and 
between this and sunset there is time to add a few trout to our 
basket, if the gods smile upon us. Put on a new cast of flies, a 
“*blae” with a blue body, and a “ Greenwald’s Glory.” We had better 
go no further down, but fish up-stream back to the wood we started 
from. There is a soft, mellow light on the water, very different from 
the brilliant glitter of the morning. Wade into the stream and cast 
wherever the water curls against a bank or whirls round a stone. At 
this time many fish are feeding, but these are the oldest and most 
cautious. There is a yard or so of black water under the shadow 
of that bank; cast into the current, and let your tail fly skim the edge 
of the pool. You have succeeded perfectly. There goes your fly into 
the side ; keep it out or you will lose your fish. Here he comes 
rolling and puffing into my net, two pounds if he is an ounce, in 
splendid condition, shapely and glittering with the water on his 
sides, a very Apollo of trouts. We have certainly done better than I 
expected; I had no hope, when we set out this morning, of getting 
so large a fish. 

So we wander up, now and then getting a trout from some quiet 
pool or rushing current, in this “glittering and resolute stream of 
Tweed.” The lights of a calm summer evening dance on the water, 
and the yellow meadows grow golden, as if under the touch of Midas. 
Bees returning from their quest for honey, hum past our ears ; the wood- 
doves croon in the pine-woods, and the little sandpipers pipe up and 
down the stream. As we turn the corner at the alders we see a heron 
standing on the shore. Stay and watch him, for he is a fisherman 
like ourselves, only a more successful one. He stands with his head 
and beak slightly inclined downwards, and his sharp little eyes care- 
fully scanning the water. Not Socrates, when he went a star-gazing, 
could have appeared more abstracted or thoughtful than this bird- 
philosopher. But our clumsy feet have startled him, and he has 
resolved to bring his fishing to a close. Slowly he rises upwards, 
spreading his great wings, and flies away over field and meadow, 
river and copsewood, until he is a mere speck in the evening 
sky. These birds, total strangers in many parts of the country, are 
as common as hares here. On many a moorland stream I have 
been startled to find that I was not alone, but had a brother of the 
angle near me; and many a tree have I climbed in my younger days, 
at the great heronry at Dawick, for their pretty blue eggs. ‘There is 
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something very independent and respectable about him. He would 
scorn to make a living by pilfering orchards and grain-fields ; he 
prefers to live by his own hand, or rather beak. Moreover he is a 
most skilful fisherman, albeit he careth not for flies and spendeth not 
money on tackle. But somehow he always reminds me of a man 
using his wooden leg for a rod. 

Here we are back at the place we started from. The high hopes 
which we entertained in the morning are but partly realized in our 
basket ; it is the old story of the real falling short of the ideal. But 
we have no right to complain ; for how many anglers are bewailing 
dry watercourses among the moors of Rannoch and the rocks of 
Argyleshire? But our fair river never sinks more than a few feet ; 
its waters, coming out fresh and strong from the heart of the green 
Lowthers, fail not in summer or winter. We enter the wood on our 
road home, now filled with the damp smell of night. The birds for 
the most part are silent, for we have no nightingales here. A goat- 
sucker, however, flies along the ground, and at the edge a covey of 
partridges rises. Mind your feet, or you will stumble over these birch 
trunks, which lie here and there over our ill-marked path. We cross 
the stile and come out into the heath, where the night breeze is 
beginning to rise. ‘The heather is wet with dew, and if you do nct 
take care you may pitch headlong into one of these whin bushes, 
and come out like a disorderly hedgehog. The light grows fainter, 
and we can barely see the top of the ridge before us. Now we are 
on it ; a cold wind meets us and makes us button our coats. Turn 
round and look behind you ; you will seldom see a finer sight. The 
sun has just gone down, and a rosy glow marks where he has dis- 
appeared. A faint yellow tint begins above the red and gradually 
fades into the dark blue of the upper sky. The course of the Tweed 
is marked by a strange silvery gleam, as if the light were loth to 
leave it. The woods are like black blots upon the landscape. One 
never sees the true purple of the hills until he sees the sun set 
over them. Dollar Law, on the east, stands a great broad-browed 
guardian, matched by Caerdon in the west. Straight in front, six 
miles over, rises Broad Law, the highest of our hills ; far more noble 
to my mind than the cone of Schiehallion or the needles of Glencoe 
are these giants of our Peeblesshire Oberland. Long waves of hill 
and moorland stretch away to the south, till they reach the band of 
crimson on the horizon. The air is “quiet as a nun,” except for the 
cry of some forlorn plover and the rustling of the wind among the 
pines. But even as we look the last streaks of light disappear, and 
the great veil of darkness drops down and covers the hills. 
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Down we go through the fields of pasture, and cross the little 
stream. Then through the water-meadows, sweet-scented with 
clover and hay, till we come to the little fir plantation and see the 
lights of the house twinkling through the trees. Well, we have had 
a pleasant day and not bad sport either. On the lawn we meet Wat 
Hislop, the herd ; let us hear what he has to say. 

“ Well, sirs, where hae ye been the day ?” 

“ Down Tweed a mile or two,” we answer. 

“ Hae ye got mony? It wasna ower guid a day.” 

“Oh, considering the day, we have done pretty well.” 

‘*‘ Aweel, if ye hadna gotten’ ony, ye would aye have had the 
graund scenery.” 

We agree with him, and go in to supper. 


JOHN BUCHAN. 
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IN TWILIGHT’S HUSH. 


S twilight gathers o’er me, 
4 Day’s turmoil I forget ; 
The world fades out before me 
With all its fume and fret ; 
As forth the stars come stealing 
And faint the fire-gleams grow, 
Fond Reverie wakes, revealing 
The loved of long ago ! 


No mystic incantation 
To summon them I need, 
The heart’s mute invocation 
They answer as I plead ; 
Out of the shadows gliding 
They round me gently smile, 
Like children who from hiding 
Have wandered back awhile ! 


As twilight gathers o’er me, 
And faint the fire-gleams grow, 
I conjure up before me 
The loved of long ago! 
Free range to Reverie giving, 
I view the past outspread, 
Till all the dead seem living, 
And all the living dead ! 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE great event of the immediate past has been the coming of 
the French players. The company of the Comédie Frangaise 
for several vivid weeks interested, excited, thrilled, and distressed 
London with a long selection of some of the most famous pieces 
in their repertory, played by their best actors and actresses. The 
weeks constituted a very interesting lesson, as it were, in dramatic 
art. The performances not only showed us what the method of 
French playing is at its best, but they also constituted as it were a 
course of dramatic history from the days of the great classics to the 
days of the men who form what is now known as the Theatre of 
Yesterday. ‘The weeks were very brilliant weeks. Few serious 
playgoers could consent willingly to miss many, if any, of the repre- 
sentations, even though London was steeped in summer heats. The 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise will be long remembered as one of 
the most attractive experiences London has enjoyed since the days 
when Sarah Bernhardt made her first appearance before a London 
audience years ago. 

A critic, whose opinions jump exactly with my own, says that 
when Mlle. Reichemberg, “in -all the grace of her eternal youth, 
had spoken the verses in which M. Jules Claretie, on behalf of the 
Comédie Francaise, salutes London, it was impossible for London, 
or as much of London as could be gathered within the walls of 
Drury Lane Theatre, not to feel extremely flattered. It is always 
agreeable to have pretty things said to one by a pretty woman, anda 
city is like an individual and welcomes compliments. Nor is London 
too well used to have civil things said about her by her sweet enemy 
France to be other than grateful for M. Claretie’s sonorous phrases 
carried across the footlights by Mlle. Reichemberg’s clear voice. 
After so gracious an ending it would be almost unchivalrous even to 
so much as hint that there was anything but unalloyed pleasure in 
the performance that preceded. It was no doubt inevitable that 
the French comedians should honour the traditions of the house 
by a choice of classics from their repertory ; so if any too eager 
‘ modern’ felt in his heart that he would rather see Richepin than 
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Racine, and Dumas the younger than Molitre, he kept that feeling 
shut in his heart, and sought with the best will in the world to steep 
his soul in ‘the tradition,’ to imagine himself back in the seven- 
teenth century, and to find as much delight as might be in the 
measures and the manners and the mannerisms and the humours 
of ‘ Les Plaideurs.’ ” 

But it may be admitted that it was a relief “to escape from ‘the 
tradition’ and humours of the seventeenth century into an atmo- 
sphere which, though it lacked oxygen a little, was not unexhilarating, 
if scarcely tonic. Alexandre Dumas the younger has been regarded 
as a modern for so long atime that his modernity has become a 
tradition, and we have come to accept it blindly, as we accept so 
many things, like the income-tax and the older theories of heredity. 
It is perhaps only when we come face to face with certain of the 
plays of Dumas the son, when we see represented on the stage by 
living actors plays with which we are already so familiar in the story, 
that we begin to appreciate how swiftly the world wheels, and how 
easy it is for the pioneer of yesterday to trudge in the dusty rear of 
the army to-day. To see ‘Le Ptére Prodigue’ at Drury Lane 
Theatre was in its way—if we may be permitted to quote, with a 
difference, Steele’s exquisite words about an exquisite lady—a liberal 
education ; for it served to show that we keep on moving, even it 
often imperceptibly ; that the water-mark of yesterday is not the 
water-mark of to-day ; that those who watch the drama as the eager 
Egyptians watch the fluxes of the Nile may say with truth that the 
river has risen and is still steadily rising near to the hope-mark. 
‘Le Ptre Prodigue’ is not the captain jewel in the carcanet of the 
younger Dumas. It was written thirty-four years ago, fora generation 
that was still saturated with the old superstitions and choked by the 
old conventions. To that generation ‘Le Pére Prodigue’ appeared 
to be a daring piece of work, doing such bitter business in the world 
as to make its spectators quake. ‘To the younger generation it seems 
crude, tentative, incomplete, unconvincing, hampered by unnecessary 
laws, prompted by a limited pyschology. We are still, in ‘Le Pere 
Prodigue,’ in that stage of the drama in which people relate to each 
other, at great length, facts with which they are already perfectly 
familiar, in order, as it were, to cram the barren spectator with know- 
ledge. This artless method, but one remove in comparative 
barbarism from the explanations of the mummers at a country fair, 
or the comments of Mr. Merryman, is but one fault of the many 
which abound in ‘Le Pére Prodigue.’ It exhibits almost at its 
worst M. Dumas’s weakness of never knowing where to stop, of 
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making his personages talk at intolerable length, and often talk in- 
tolerable nonsense, of making his personages by these harangues, by 
this fatal fluency, not approximate as closely as possible to, but 
differentiate as widely as possible from, that real life which he is 
trying to depict. And yet—and yet—when all is said and done the 
play remains an interesting play to read and to behold.” But it was 
more interesting when it came to the turn of “ Denise” and “ Les 
Effrontés ” to be played. 

In playing “ Denise” and “ Les Effrontés”” on successive nights 
the management of the Comédie Frangaise “did well ; for they 
contrasted two plays by the two foremost French dramatists of the 
century, each play being very characteristic of its author’s method 
and its author’s aims. M. Dumas /i/s always has a sermon to preach, 
and in ‘Denise’ he preaches it louder and at greater length than is 
even hiswont. In ‘Les Effrontés’ Augier strove to scourge with mer- 
ciless severity the manners of the day. ‘Denise’ is, on the whole, 
far more peculiarly French than ‘ Les Effrontés.’ Giboyer is a type 
that has its like in London. Vernouilhet enjoys the freedom of the 
city of every capital in the world. Even the Marquis d’Auberville 
might be paralleled on our side of the Channel ; for he is but the 
misanthrope and the mocker, and wherever you have a high state of 
civilisation he will be upon the scene. ‘ Les Effrontés,’ like ‘ Denise,’ 
shows its author at his best. The movement is rapid, the action 
animated, the dialogue brilliant, the pictures of the men and women 
have something of the same distinctness that belongs to Balzac. 
The Marquise d’Auberville might be a friend of the Princesse de 
Cadignan ; Sergines might have belonged to the cénacle of Daniel 
d’Arthez. Giboyer is not worse than Lousteau, nor Vernouilhet than 
Mercadet.” It was remarkable to turn back from Augier and Dumas 
the younger to “Henri Trois et sa Cour” and Dumas the elder. 
What a lesson in the history of the stage! What a light upon the 
character of a man of genius that performance by the French players 
was! “Thestory of the romantic movement in the drama of France 
might be dated with more accuracy from the first representation of 
‘Henri Trois et sa Cour’ than from the battle royal round ‘ Hernani,’ 
when Théophile Gautier, with his Merovingian hair and his crimson 
pourpoint, led his gallants to strife with the mystic word ‘ Hierro’ 
for their Open Sesame. The play marked an epoch in drama; it 
also marked an epoch in romance. Now the world is well-nigh 
seventy years older, and the romantic movement, then in the splendour 
of its dawn, has itself submitted to the inevitable law and become 
vieux jeu, the very butt and scorn of the young men. None the 
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less, as act after act went by, the spectator forgot the dust of the 
schools and the follies of the makers of phrases, and was able to 
understand how it was that it charmed, excited, enchanted its 
Parisian audience on its first night more than two generations ago. 
A spectator of that scene has left it on record that he never saw 
such a sight; that the newness of the method, the charm of the 
historical pictures, the boldness of the story, and the vigour of the 
style completely conquered a public that was prepared a year later 
to howl its heart out in fury against ‘ Hernani.’ There are a thousand 
things to be said against the play ; they have been said often enough. 
Many of the demands made upon the judgment of the spectator are 
preposterous ; much of the construction is crude; the muse of 
history is played the wanton with audaciously ; the piece does not 
move on strict logical lines ; it is not constructed on a mathematical 
formula ; it cuts but a poor figure scientific-lly in comparison with 
the simplest equation. But when all is said and done the play 
remains a brilliant, brave, vital, vivid piece of business ; it presents 
to the view a bustling world, many-coloured, many-passioned, gallant, 
chivalrous, cruel, a very epitome of a splendid age ; it shows life 
broadly peopled with great figures, great for good, great for evil, 
kindred of the heroes. But the great charm of the play lies in what 
it promises rather than in what it actually performs. On the happy 
day when the young Dumas, wasting his time in the poverty and 
squalor of a Government office, happened to see upon a table the 
volume of Anquetil open at the page which tells of the murder of 
Saint-Mégrim the germ of some of the finest romances of the century 
and of the world quickened. ‘Henri Trois et sa Cour,’ written as 
it was in three months, is, as it were, the first draft for all those stirring 
stories which have made the Valois age illustrious.” 

After the first play of Dumas the elder came the last play of 
Dumas the younger, “ Francillon.” ‘When ‘Francillon’ was first 
produced, some six years ago, it had the fortune to please a 
French critic whose name was not so well known then as it has 
since become. The critic exalted Dumas the younger, according 
to his whimsical confession, almost to the level of the Founder 
of Christianity or the founder of Buddhism. But in the ripe 
fruit of his rapture there lurked the worm of doubt. ‘I do not 
know,’ he admitted, ‘if “Francillon” is a masterpiece. Only our 
children will know that.’ This modesty was somewhat from the 
purpose. No one qualified to judge who ever read ‘Francillon,’ 
or who saw it acted last night, ought to be in any doubt upon the 


matter. The doubt, if doubt there be, would arise from a looseness 
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in the use of epithet, from a limitation of vocabulary, from a lack 
of precision in comparison. There are several ways of envisaging 
the term masterpiece as applied to ‘Francillon,’ and the present 
generation is quite as capable of looking at ‘ Francillon’ from each 
point of view, and of deciding upon it afterwards, as the generation 
that is to succeed it. Shall we take the term in its highest sense and 
ask if ‘Francillon’ is to be classed with the great classics of the 
world’s drama, with the best of the best, with ‘ Lysistrata’ and ‘Le 
Misanthrope,’ with ‘As You Like It’ and ‘Egmont’? Or shall we 
take it in the sense in which it was used in the old guilds of handi- 
craft, in which every skilled workman made some cunning toy which 
was to be regarded as the proof and triumph of his skill? Shall we 
regard ‘Francillon’ as in this sense a masterpiece, as the example of 
M. Dumas at his finest and subtlest? Or shall we employ the phrase 
in its looser sense, which includes all plays that surpass nct indeed 
mediocrity, but a decent standard of honourable merit, in the class 
that includes all the creations of art that are not superlative? Shall 
Francillon find her place in this category? ‘There can only be doubt 
as to the answer to the third question. ‘ Francillon’ is certainly 
not mightiest in the mighty ; it no less certainly is not the best of 
M. Dumas’s plays. ‘Those who watched the play last night, whether 
they followed its story for the first time, or came to it with the fami- 
liarity of previous knowledge, either as an acted piece or as a printed 
book, might all be excused if they remained uncertain whether or not 
*Francillon’ should be calleda masterpiece in the same sense which 
‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier’ and ‘ La Cagnotte,’ ‘ Hernani’ and ‘ Fru 
Inger til Ostrat’ are masterpieces. It is of course artistically of 
no moment whether a play does or does not point a moral, or 
whether the moral so pointed be a good moral or bad moral. The moral 
of Francillon the woman is false enough, and fooiish enough in all con- 
science. Francillon preaches the doctrine of the emancipated woman 
as ferociously as: Ellida Wangel or Nora Helmer.” It is curious to 
contrast Francillon with the heroine of that other famous play of 
femininity, “ Frou-Frou.” ‘It is none too easy to-day to appreciate the 
excitement, to share the enthusiasm which ‘ Frou-Frou’ aroused on 
its first appearance, a quarter of a century ago. To sce it was to 
experience a vague sense of wonder as memory supplied recollections 
of the rhapsodies that have been written about it. Certainly it is 
very clever ; what is there that is signed by the names of Meilhac 
and Halévy that is not very clever? But it came forth at a time of 
clever plays ; it had been preceded by clever plays ; it was followed 
by clever plays. It has undoubtedly aged a little in its five-and- 
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twenty years of existence. It is very ‘Second Empire.’ That is, 
perhaps, part of its charm now, a kind of antiquarian charm such as 
belongs to a spinet or a Watteau fan. But that was no part of its 
original attraction. Perhaps the secret of its success lies in its 
artificiality, in the skill with which artificial, even conventional figures 
are made to move in an artificial, even a conventional environment. 
As artificial as the comedies of Wycherley, as the comedies of 
Congreve, it relies, like them, upon its wit for its triumph. But it does 
not rely upon its wit alone ; it has a yet more artificial source of 
success in the death of Frou-Frou. ‘The ready tear is always aroused 
by the sight of the repentant wife expiring in the arms of the wronged 
but forgiving husband. But it does not follow, because a play is 
artificial, conventional, and sentimental, that it therefore ceases to 
entertain; and, up to a certain point, ‘ Frou-Frou’ is a very enter- 
taining piece. Three acts of a dialogue as fascinating as fine sword 
play, that glitters like steel, that is as strong and as supple as steel, do 
much to delight the spectator ; and if in those three acts there are 
some characters that are vastly wearisome—the intolerable Louise, the 
intolerable, impossible Sartorys—the tedium of their presence is atoned 
for by the enjoyment afforded by Brigard, by the Baronne de 
Cambri, by Frou-Frou herself. ‘The prodigal father is a familiar, an 
obvious type upon the stage, but he has seldom been caricatured 
with a firmer touch or a brighter malice than in Brigard. Brigard 
was originally played by Ravel, who seems to have played him 
so well that Barbey d’Aurevilly in a rapture of applause declared 
that upon his soul and conscience he regarded the actor as a 
third collaborator in the piece.” From the Second Empire the 
French players swung us back to heroic Thebes. ‘‘ Emerson says 
somewhere that every healthy boy is a Greek ora Roman. It might 
be added that every healthy man is glad when chance allows him 
to try for the passing hour to think himself a Greek or a Roman, 
to pass from the heat and the noise and the dust of to-day into the 
pagandom of which our wisest know so little. It was by answering, 
or trying to answer, to this desire that the theatre and the French 
playerstempted many. It afforded fancy the chance to tread again the 
soil of Hellas, to breathe the pellucid air, to see the painted columns 
of temples, the statues of gods, the forms of fated kings and heroes. 
It was this desire to escape from ‘the miserable life of cities’ to the 
Hellas of dreams which Béranger expressed yesterday, when he 
drifted to Athens in his Imaginary Voyage, which Verlaine ex- 
presses when he dreams of Plato and Phidias under the flaring 
lamps of Paris. Sophocles is always Sophocles, even when trans- 
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lated into rhymed French verse by Jules Lacroix. CEdipus and 
Jocasta, Tiresias, and Creon always move the heart and awe 
the mind even when represented by men and women of to- 
day within the walls of a playhouse of to-day. At the first 
blush, indeed, the ‘CEdipe Roi’ of Lacroix does not seem cal- 
culated to blow the spark of enthusiasm to any strength of flame. 
It has the merit of leaving Sophocles alone. It does not do as 
Corneille did and as Voltaire did; it does not mangle, it does not 
mutilate a masterpiece, it does not presume to newfangle the tale 
of Thebes ; it professes with decency to translate, and to translate 
with exactitude. But exactitude and the conditions of rhymed verse 
do not go hand in hand, and in Lacroix’s version the beauty of the 
Greek is perpetually injured by amplification, by a meagreness of 
expression, by the substitution of some commonplace phrase for the 
splendour and the simplicity of the original. But it is an honourable 
effort to reproduce the great Greek play, which some of its critics 
have found to resemble the melodrama of the romanticists, others 
the tragedy of the artist, others again the tragedy of the philo- 
sopher. It was played with a certain picturesqueness, with a 
stateliness of action, a stateliness of emphasis, which, if it was 
not in the highest degree Hellenic, was sufficiently pleasing and 
sufficiently impressive. If the glorious shade of the poet who sang 
in his golden youth the 
‘** day which saw the Persian flee 
In fight and flight from Salamis 

could have visited the London theatre, it need not have been too 
much disappointed by the presentation of his masterpiece.” The 
season ended soon after as brilliantly as it began. It had been the 
original intention to play a different piece every night, but this pro- 
posal broke down before the public wish to see Jane Hading again 
and yet again in “ Les Effrontés.” ‘“ Ruy Blas” was played once, and 
promise was made to play Guy de Maupassant’s “ Paix du Ménage,” 
which unfortunately was not kept. But the company did so much 
and so well that it would be ungenerous to complain. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Hourpay Haunts. 


Y the time that these lines reach my readers, the migratory tenth 
of London will be packing its trunks and girding its loins with 
a view to the autumnal departure. My sympathies are with those 
who take their holiday in England, with which, in respect of beauty, 
comfort, and serenity, no part of the habitable globe can compare. 
Between Land’s End and Berwick Bounds are a thousand spots 
that deserve to be visited. More than half of these are unknown to 
any but a few enthusiastic explorers. ‘To those whose excursion will 
be confined within the four seas that hem in England and Scotland, 
and who hesitate as to the respective claims of Scarborough and 
Oban, I have nothing tosay. I knowof nooks to my mind pleasanter, 
and certainly quieter and not less accessible, than either. These, 
however, I will leave unnamed. In the wake of the tourist comes 
the tripper, and before his invasion faun and dryad disappear, 
‘and the whole spell of serenity is broken. 


PYRENEES VERSUS ALPS. 


O those, however, who like the change of atmosphere involved 

in foreign travel, the outdoor living, and the power to bask in 
endless sunshine, which are to be found across the Channel, I may 
proffer some suggestion. By this time, possibly, most minds are 
made up, and most arrangements are made. The party to bathe at 
Etretat, or to scramble up the Dolomites, is made up, and the 
circular notes even have been obtained. Some few, nevertheless, 
are yet hesitating between sea and mountain peak, and to these I 
venture on a suggestion. Why follow clannishly the English lead, 
and, for the sake of doing what other Englishmen do, submit to 
discomfort and extortion? The rapacity of Swiss hotel-keepers is 
proverbial, and the phrase “ point d’argent, point de Suisse ” has not 
lost its significance. For Alps, then, substitute Pyrenees, and try, if 
only for a change, whether the Pic du Midi may vie with the 
Matterhorn. You will then hear something besides English spoken, 
you will meet with comfort, cleanliness, and moderation, and will 
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live the life of fighting-cocks. The moment you cross the Loire at 
Orleans you get into the richest and fattest of lands, and, turn your 
feet which way you will, you cannot go wrong. If the Pyrenees 
constitute your avowed destination, and you linger on the way, and 
fail to reach them before holiday-time is all consumed, you will 
have an experience I have myself undergone. You may linger in 
the pastoral quiet of George Sand’s country, Berri, and lead a 
peaceful existence at Issoudun, pay a pilgrimage to the Chateau de 
Nohant, where the great Frenchwoman wrote her principal romances, 
or, on your way to the great Cathedral of Bourges, ferret out the 
Chateau de Bois-Sire-Aimé, from the towers of which Agnés Sorel 
used by means of beacon-lights to communicate with her royal lover 
at the adjacent Chateau of Mehun ; or, once more, if your thoughts 
are given to less trivial things, see at Lignitres the cradle of 
Calvinism in France, where Calvin himself, then a law-student at 
Bourges, first discussed the doctrines that were to secure his banish- 
ment from France and establish the unloveliest of religions. Resist- 
ing the temptation to go westward, to Brittany and Poitou, you hold 
on your way south through Auvergne, the Cevennes to Nimes and 
Montpellier, or by Limoges, halting at Périgueux, to Toulouse. 
Whichever way you go, temptations innumerable, and all but irre- 
sistible, beset you, and the life you lead is all sunshine and luxury 
and delight. 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE LOIRE. 


HE Loire itself constitutes a delightful playground. Below 
Orleans it is as rich as the Rhine or the Seine in picturesque 

beauty and historical associations. I have never been down the 
river on a steamer, except on the lower portion. Vessels sometimes 
start, I believe, from Orleans to Tours, but I was never fortunate 
enough to meet with one, and the railway which follows the course 
of the stream has naturally drawn away the traffic. I have been, 
however, by Saumur and Ancenis, and so on, to Nantes and St. 
Nazaire, where the river empties itself into the Atlantic, and where 
it is, in fact, open sea. Where, however, it washes the skirts of Blois 
and Amboise the river is at its best, and the associations of English 
occupation and of Huguenot combat are at least more picturesque 
than the lugubrious history of Les Noyades at Nantes. Days may 
be spent in the exploration of Blois and the circumjacent chateaux. 
Blois itself is the most picturesquely situated town on the Loire, and 
its history during the time of Huguenot struggles is that of France. 
The room in which the Duke of Guise was assassinated by order 
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of Henri III., and that in which the same king declared himself the 
head of the League, are equally memorable in history and in fiction. 


Tours AS A PLACE OF SUMMER RESORT. 


F I were to select one spot for a summer visit of, say, a fortnight, 
I should choose Tours. The city itself is one of the gayest 
and liveliest in France, it is in the midst of the very garden of 
France, for so the district of Touraine is called. It owns an hotel, 
“L’Univers,” which is unequalled for comfort, and where the English- 
man can, if he chooses, get his national drinks, even to English 
soda-water. The place itself is pretty, and the cathedral holds a 
conspicuous place among historical monuments. It is difficult to 
overpraise the beauty of its towers, which are chiselled like gold- 
smith’s work, causing Henri IV. to call them ‘‘ deux bijoux auxquels 
il ne manque que les écrins.” What, however, chiefly commends 
Tours as a temporary abode, is that it is in the very centre of the 
most interesting portion of France. For every day an excursion can 
be arranged to some spot of beauty or importance. Chinon, Saumur, 
and Angers are within reach, while of historic chateaux there is an 
absolute wealth: Azay-le-Rideau, a beautiful specimen of sixteenth- 
century architecture, built absolutely over the stream, the Indre ; 
Chenonceaux, its equal in beauty ; Chambord, which has been 
described as a fairy monument, and an “incredible growth of 
sculptured stone” (“une incroyable végétation de pierre sculptée, 
fouillée, travaillée de mille manitres”) ; Loches, the quaintest and 
most picturesque spot, and the place of saddest memories in central 
France ; these are but a few of the places that may be comfortably 
seen ina day. Leave Tours by a morning train at eight to nine 
o’clock, breakfast at the place you visit, see all there is to be seen, 
which is much, and you return in time for dinner and a cigar and a 
cup of coffee in one of the numerous and excellent cafés of the Rue 
Royale (I don’t know if they have rechristened it Rue Nationale) 
before going to bed. There is one drawback from the idyllic life I 
depict. Zhere are mosquitoes. They are neither so large nor so 
numerous on the Loire as on the Charente or, say, the Danube ; but 
there they are, and the traveller will do well to see that his windows 
are shut before sunset. 


“ UNDER THE GREAT SEAL,” ! 
MONG modern novelists few are capable of assigning to an 
di English spot a colour more picturesque and truthful than 
Mr. Joseph Hatton. I remember to this day his picture of boy-and- 
1 Hutchinson & Co, 
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girl life in a Cathedral close, which I had no great difficulty in 
recognising as Durham. The name of the novel I forget—was 
it “Clytie”? but the recollections of the wooing dwell with me in 
some such fashion as the kisses of Consuelo. Mr. Hatton must accept 
the association as honouring. I read few novels now except old 
friends, but have been tempted by what I have heard to read 
Mr. Hatton’s latest production in this class of literature. This 
work is practically in two parts. These are not too closely linked, 
though one life, of no remarkable length, gives the two a con- 
nection. In the first half we follow the adventures of the father, 
in the second those of the son, who, separated from his parents, and 
practically orphaned in infancy, comes, strangely enough, across his 
father in later life. In this second portion Mr. Hatton seeks to do 
for Great Yarmouth and its neighbourhood what he previously did for 
Durham. I can boast no such familiarity with the Norfolk sea- 
port as I possessed with the smoky but picturesque northern city, and 
cannot judge whether the picture is as faithful in the one case as it is 
inthe other. The sketches of character appear, however, to have no 
less vivacity, and the termination of the story, though perhaps too 
roseate in the main, introduces one dramatic episode in the death of 
a sort of second Steerforth. 


EARLY LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


SHOULD scarcely, in columns that deal little with prose fiction, 
have turned to Mr. Hatton’s novel, had not its early chapters 

set me wondering. His opening action Mr. Hatton places in New- 
foundland, in a settlement not far from St. John’s. The period 
depicted is that of the earliest settlers in the reign of George III., say 
roughly 1775. One does not look for exact historical detail in a 
novel. I must assume, however, that the author has some basis for 
what he states. Looking with little favour upon ideas of settlement, 
the English government regarded Newfoundland as a training-ground 
for the navy. Plantations were “rigorously discouraged” ; the act 
of planting became illegal, and “settlement of any kind was pro- 
hibited within six miles of the coast.” In summer the place was 
visited by hundreds of English ships, who anchored and salted their 
fish, and retired before the winter, taking their crews home with them. 
If any edifices were erected on the shore by the settlers, the so-styled 
admirals had the right to seize upon them and use them for the pur- 
poses of the fisheries. This the captains of vessels, who regarded the 
settlers as interlopers, were willing enough to do. It seems hard to 
believe that the law prohibited the building of chimneys to huts, or 
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lighting of fires under any pretence. In the winter, after the departure 
of the ships, the settlements were left without any semblance of order : 
in the summer the magistrates consisted of the captains of ships. 
One curious provision Mr, Hatton shall himself explain: “It was 
enacted that the master of the first ship arriving at the fisheries from 
England should be admiral in the harbour where he cast anchor, the 
masters of the second and third to be vice-admiral and rear-admiral. 
. . » The first had the privilege of reserving as much of the beach as 
he required for his own use. These men servants of the capitalists, 
or owners of ships themselves, had a direct interest in questions of 
property and other social and political matters that came before them 
in their magisterial capacities. They dispensed what they called 
justice on the decks of their vessels. Disputes arising between the 
inhabitants and the migratory fishing folks were adjudicated by 
the fishing admirals.” ‘These things seem hardly credible. I am 
bound to assume them to be true. Men doubtless exist to whom 
they are well known. 


STRANGE POWERS ALLOTTED TO SEA CAPTAINS. 


N the high-handed proceedings of these captains Mr. Hatton 


bases the earlier and by far the more stimulating portion of 
his work. The fishing admirals order the withdrawal into the interior, 
where food is scarce and difficult to obtain, of all the residents of the 
settlement of Heart’s Delight. Alan Keith resents an order which 
means the death of his wife, whose only cover is to be removed. Tor 
this he is kidnapped by a boat’s crew, and removed on board the 
admiral’s vessel. Using the powers confided to him, the admiral, at 
the close of a drinking bout, orders him to be strung up at the yard- 
arm. A portion of the crew resent this treatment of a man who has 
only sought to retain his home. They ally themselves with a party 
on shore, and the execution of this atrocious sentence is prevented, 
The admirals are drunk, and make a desperate fight. In the end, 
after one of the most vigorous combats ever depicted, one of the 
ships is captured and the admirals are slain. This, however, is flat 
mutiny. Nothing, accordingly, is left to Alan and his associates but 
to turn pirates. This they do. When once they start, moreover, 
they prove no more merciful or conscientious than others who fly the 
same flag. They are ultimately blown to pieces by an English man- 
of-war, and Alan alone escapes to experience various adventures, 
display an edifying penitence, and ultimately enrich his son with 
his buried treasures. All this is vigorously told, and constitutes an 
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exciting record of adventure. Its morality is perhaps open to dispute. 
Nothing, I am told, is, however, depicted that could not easily have 
happened in Newfoundland under the Great Seal. 


Success AND POVERTY. 


READ the other day that Schubert in his early life was so poor 
that he could not afford to buy music-paper, and had to waste 
valuable time in ruling lines upon ordinary paper. This is, of course, 
one of innumerable instances in which genius has at the outset 
been “cabined, cribbed, confined.” Erasmus, to quote another 
instance, is said to have read by moonlight for want of a torch, and 
to have solicited alms in the name of learning. For the truth of this 
and similar anecdotes who shall vouch? The poverty, however, 
may, at least, be taken for granted. Instances of environing poverty 
among great thinkers or writers are common enough. We have 
only to turn, among poets, to Bloomfield and Burns. As a rule 
writers have been men of middle-class surroundings. Until re- 
cently, indeed, education could only be got by such. The cases are 
few in which a lad of peasant birth, such as James Ferguson, studies 
astronomy while keeping sheep, and beats out his life’s music in the 
fields. Most distinguished men have been the possessors of some 
private means, and our best-known poets have been, not seldom, 
men of family and position. Is early poverty, then, a stimulus or 
the reverse? Is Gray right in assuming that some “ mute inglorious 
Milton,” whose “noble rage” chill poverty has restrained, may rest 
in the country churchyard? Where, as in the case of Francois Villon 
or Savage, poverty is the ally or the result of misconduct, the case is 
altered. I lean, however, to the opinion of Gray, and am disposed 
to believe that poverty, nine times out of ten, represses, and that the 
cases in which genius can pierce through the clouds that obscure 
its dawn and reach its meridian splendour are few. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





